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Memoirs of Prince Evcene. 
[ Continued from p. 95.) 
(1719.) 
TRENGTHENED with twenty- 
five thousand men, whom I en- 
ged the Emperor to send into the 
w Countries, on account of a third 
febellion, (for the citizens of Brus- 
sels were ere daily, to sap 
the authority of the Sovereign,) he 
had five of the most guilty hung on 
the 18th of, December, and cut off 
the head of Anniessens, the eldest of 
the Deans. When his head bounced 
upon the scaffold, the foolish rebels 
dipped their handkerchiefs in his 
lood, as they did formerly in that of 
Egmont, and of Hornes: and all was 
over, Tired of these broils, to which 
the name of revolt was given, and of 
the commerages of Prié and Bonne- 
val, who, three hundred leagues off, 
Wished to put the sword into my 
hands, I entreated the Emperor to 
bestow upon his sister a government, 
where I had not time to go and en- 
force authority. Here is what I wrote 
to Prié during the troubles, which 
proves that they knew not what they 
said, when they supposed that I sup- 
ported him: ‘‘ Represent to the Fle- 
mings, that it is their interest to ex- 
cite the belief that they may revolt, 
inorder to be a little attended to by 
the court; but never to do it, be- 
cause they would prove their insigni- 
ficant character, and the insufficiency 
of their means. Represent, that with 
four matches in one corner of a town, 
they would tremble. Represent to 
the more moderate and sensible, that 
nothing can be gained by a revolution, 
for they know not what to put in the 
place of what they have destroyed ; 
and, that the worst of Sovereigns is 
preferable to the ablest persons, who 
Univirsar Mac. Vor. XVI 


may succeed him. Besides, ours is 
too good, with regard to them; the 
dominion of the house of Austria is, 
by far, the mildest of any. Repre- 
sent to the most tel 1H that a 
revolution, to improve their condi- 
tion, requires the commission of 
crimes which are horrible, but, with- 
out which, revolts are ridiculous and 
coutemptible: and that they should 
distinguish between commanding and 
obedience: and you, M. de Prié, en- 
ter your recall, and le Spielberg: vi- 
gour in preventing troubles, and ri- 
gour in punishing them.” 

The Emperor made me his Vicar- 
General in Italy, with a salary of a 
hundred and fifty thousand florins. 

Alberoni, our enraged enemy, ha- 
ving been dismissed, and his Philip 
IV. having acceded to the quadruple 
alliance, I could now think of my 
own pleasures. One, of them was to. 
build my palace in the suburbs, a lit- 
tle in the Turkish or Arabian fashion, 
with my four towers, which I ver 
well knew were not consistent wit 
correct architecture; but they re- 
called a long course of events. It was 
the place where the Grand Vizier had 
pitched his tent in 1529, and I con- 
structed my menagerie at Beugeby, in 
the same form as the camp of the 
Mofti, with towers where he had 
tents for prayers. 

My maps, my plans, my fine edi- 
tions of books, which I had bought 
at London, some excellent Trench 
works, and Latin and Italian ones 
well bound, occupied me in arrang- 
ing; also my cascades, ny large wa- 
ter-spouts, and my superb basins.— 
To return to my towers, with which 
I have been reproached, I replied to 
their detractors, “1 know, as well 
as you do, the five orders of the Gre- 
cians, 23 well as the seven orders of 
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battle of Vegetius. I prefer an order 
of my own, in these two. I am very 
well contented.” 

A sufficiently agreeable period, 
also, tome, was a 
in which the Grand Signior, sending 
me two of the most beautiful Ara- 
bian horses that I had ever seen, a 
cymetar, and a turban, conveyed the 
following message: ‘‘ The one is the 
» pe of thy courage; the other, of 
thy genius and of thy wisdom.” I 
love this Oriental compliment, and 
distrust those of Christians. 

(1720 ) 

This was one of the most tranquil 
years of my life. It was al] devoted 
to the arts and to society: I did not 
do.much. There were, as there are 
every where, Jove intrigues and court 
intrigues ; but among the latter none 
of chamber-women, as we had wit- 
nessed in France. Our Sovereigns, 
luckily, from a proud quality in their 
nature, did not vilify themselves by 
keeping mean company ; while, every 
where else, servants, grooms of the 
stable, huntsmen, (where they love 
the chase,)&c. have influence, protect, 
injure, and are dangerous. Charles 

I. to keep them at a distance, used 


to be dressed by his chamberlains, 


who, when his shoes were on, made 
a profound genuflexion, and retired 
without speaking a word. 

They followed my advice in pro- 
tecting the Protestants against the too 
rigid Catholics, and the Elector Pala- 
tine, to whom, but for that, the 
King of Prussia, with his hundred 
thousand men, would have proved 
that he was the protector of his reli- 
gion. They punished, in spite of me, 
Nimsch, for having written against 
me, as they said, and having had a 
correspondence with Alberoni: but 
T obtained, at least, a mitigation of 
his punishment. As I was not even 
affected with the songs of Rousseau 
and De Bonneval, still less should I 
be with a few bad sentences, or the 
idle clamours of bad taste. 

(1722.) 

I had not much to say, and very 
little todo. Charles VI. displayed his 
magnificence at the marriage of his 
niece.. I gave many entertainments 
also; and I confess that the military 
court of my old comrades in arms 
gave me great pleasure. That of the 
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urkish embassy, ’ 


[Serremae, 


Emperor was, as it ought to be, more 
i/lustrious in rank, but not in. merit, 
Every thing that was brilliant in the 
empire reed a But the situa. 
tion of La Favorite, a city-palace in 
a suburban street, was favorable nei. 
ther to spectacles nor to dignity. The 
expences of clothes, which were al. 
ways superb, not pleasing me, I often 
wore my uniform, and some generals 
imitated me. 

I received a great deal of company 
at home, between dinner and the the. 
atre, because I am of opinion that 
more business is transacted in a par. 
lour than in acloset. I walked about 
with some foreign minister, or | sat 
down, in a corner, with one of our 
own; and a communicative air made 
them speak. In revenge, I often be. 
held the siateliness of others repulse 
every one ;°and. hiding their medio- 
crity under a cloke of gravity and dis- 
cretion, those gentlemen knew no 
one ; neither public opinion nor pri- 
vate; and, less secret than discreet, 
they were ignorant of all that passed, 
It is thus that Sovereigns are often de. 
ceived, not being diffused through 
society! There has not been one of 
the House of Austria who has been 
depraved, except Philip I’. all his 
lite, and once or twice Ferdinand II. 
Charles VI. was only unfortunate in 
his choice. His Minister of Finance 
was asimpleton, I had him dismis- 
sed, and appointed, in his place, Gua. 
dacker-Stahrenberg, a man of merit, 
Strattman had a great deal, and much 
genius. Jorger had judgment, and 
spoke and wrote very well. 

1723. 

Charles VI. went to be crowned 
King of Bohemia. Fresh_ pleasures 
and fresh ceremonies. Charles VI. 
had a Spanish air with him; incom- 
municative, and seldom gave himsel 
the trouble to laugh, though he was 
sufficiently fond of buftoons. This 
always happens to persons who are 
not constitutionally gay. He was 
good and just. 
~ Leopold had, I think, a great deal 
of mind; but Joseph, who had more 
than both of them, was amiable, and 
should have governed alone. I sai 
to him, a’short time before his death, 
« Employ, Sire, only men of worth; 
but, if you sometimes find a willing 
knave, who will undertake the odiow 
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part of an intrigue, and not be asha- 
med if be be disavowed, use him 
without esteeming him. The honour 
of kingdoms is not quite so delicate 
asthat of individuals Bad faith and 
baseness, independently of the horror 
which they inspire, are bad policy. — 
But cunning and dissimulation are al- 
lowable. Go not too far against Rome 
md the clergy. You do not love 
France: I can easily conceive that 
you do not; for, though vanquished 
by us at present, she has more re- 
sources than your Majesty. Should 
we finish prosperonsly, notwithstand- 
ing the changes that are preparing in 
Ragland, after having made peace, do 
not begin again ; and never threaten 
any power, without being ready to 
snke, A young and ambitious King, 
athe head of that nation, would con- 
qier the earth. Happily, when Louis 
XIV. was so, he soon returned to 
dance the amiable vainqueur at Ver- 
stiles, and to hear an opera of his pa- 
negyrist Quinault : and now he has 
not long to live.” 

Though Joseph was not a bigot, 
like his successor, he would never 
have deceived the agents of the com- 
pany at Ostend; and, with his great 
character, he would not have bent, 
ahedid, before the maritime pow- 
ers. He said tome, one day, ‘* Had 
Ibeen in my father’s place, I should 
not have run to Lintz, when you had 
entered into our service. would 
not have suffered myself to be shut 
upin Vienna, but I should have been 
the aid de.camp of the, Duke of Lor- 
nine at the battle of Vienna. I know 
what gentlemen courtiers are. | have 
sen them in their true colours at the 
siege of Landau. They pretend to 
tremble for us, when, in fact, they 
temble for themselves.’ The harsh 
and frigid Leopold did not love him. 
~He preferred Charles, his youngest 
brother, “less petulant, and more a 
Spaniard in every respect ; he could 
not, however, forgive him his taste 
for pleasure and his irregularities.— 
Tobe sure he was wrong once, when 
he belaboured, at a public feast, and 
before the Enyperor and a great deal 
of company, one of his attendants, 
who pe serve him properly. 


When 1 did not directly interfere jour 
with petty affairs, I was reproached plantains or acaccias? Join rivers by 
with indolence, sanctioned, as they = Mend the roads by the 
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maliciously said, by so many ¢milita 
labours. If I had entered into posit 
frivolous detail, they would have ac- 
caused me with being too minutely at- 
tentive. I left them to Koch, Enlet, 
and Brockhausen, my referendaires. 
They exclaimed against them : that 
was indifferent to me. I had, on my 
side, good company, the people, and 
the diene, whom I loved better than 
a quantity of great lords, with whom 
I had cause to be discontented, for 
their insufficiency in war. I upheld 
these three, said they. I. was not a 
weathercock to turn with every wind. 
—They understood me with half a 
word; and [ should have done more 
injury to affairs by changing them, 
than I could do good by redressin 

perhaps, some tridlion abuses, which 
: is difficult to discover or to hin- 
er. 

I read a great deal, and was read to, 
I had never had much time for it be- 
fore. I was astonished to find among 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
French of the first years of Louis 
XIV. many things which J had done, 
without suspecting it,and apparently 
by instinct.. I formed the resolution 
of giving my library to the Emperor 
after my death ; for his had great need 
of it, and my niece had not. She 
preferred playing, and keeping a lit- 
tle court. 

(1724.) 

T applied myself greatly to the cone 
cerns of the interior. I said to the 
ministers, ‘* Can you not contrive to 
get rid of this army of hirelings, who 
prevent the money from reaching the 
pockets of the Sovereign? Imaginé 
an equitably-levied capitation, accord- 
ing to the income or the gains of each 
individual ? Provide for the poor and 
make them work ? Consult the Eng- 
lish, the Dutch, the bankers, about a 
good system of finance and of manu- 
factures? Induce Fiemings to settle 
among us for agriculture? To grub 
up our heaths by the monks or by the 
soldiers, for whom villages should be 
built? Borrow from the clergy at 
two per cent.? Dig a bed to the ri- 
ver at Vienna, to carry away the filth 
and dirt from the esplanade, which 
poisons the city, and make a fine 
quay there, planted with four rows of 
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neighbouring landed proprietors, with- 
out ruining ourselves with making 
highways? Double our population 
by.the Huguenots, driven forth by 
the revocation of the edict of Nantz, 
and the emigrants of the empire ill- 
treated by their petty tyrants of So- 
vereigns ?” 

I said to our generals, ‘* Could we 
not spare the subjects of the Empe- 
ror, raise regiments of Turks, Poles, 
Prussians, Saxons, aud Italians, by 
inducing them to desert, and engag- 
ing them when deserted? And make 
an Hungarian, Bohemian, Austrian, 
and Walloon army, in which there 
should be none but officers of the re- 
spective nations to excite emulation ?, 
Have large garrisons at Vienna, Pres- 
bourg, Olmutz, Gratz, Lintz, Brus- 
sels, Luxembourg,and Milan? Make 
an entrenched camp upon each fron- 
tier, since fortresses cost too much? 
Establish and keep up studs, that 
money may not go out of the king- 
dom? &c.” 

They had given a mistress to 
Charles VI. the same as to another, 
the Spanish lady Altheim. To me 
she was no more than the Italian of 
former times and the Bathiany of the 

resent; but, as her friend, I said to 
ner, “* Can you not ind: ce the Em- 
peror to make himself beloved by the 
electors and chief princes of the em- 
pire, to attract them to Vienna by 
magnificent spectacles, to give them 
Golden Fleeces, or some other order, 
(which he can institute,) to their mi- 
nisters, ensigncies to their bastards, 
and pensions or pretty recruiting offi- 
cers to their mistresses ?” 

I said to his Confessor, ‘- Prevent 
accusations, cabals, and injustice, 
merely from not entering into de- 
tails: let the monks enrich them- 
selves by endowments and by er vo- 
tos. Permit each convent to support 
a certain number of invalids.” 

I said to the Emperor, ‘* Take care, 
Sire, that the Prussians do not rise; 
that the Russians do not consolidate 
themselves, and become acquainted 
with our affairs ; and that France does 
not attain the preponderance. Your 
monarchy is a little straggling: but it 
connects itself, hence, « ith the north, 
the south, and the east. It is also in 
the centre of Europe. Your Majesty 
must give them law.” 
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I return to the Spanish lady Aj. 
theim. As Charles VI. loved to 5 
Spanish, he ‘distinguished her; he 
would have made love with the same 
gravity that he killed the master of the 
rorse, as I have related above, He 
was sorry, but nothing ever appeared 
upon his Imperial face. 


It might have been wished, that 
this woman had brought into Austria 
the gallantry of her country, like the 
mother of a XIV. to whom the 
court of France was indebtéd for its 
politeness, its taste, and its amenity 
of manners ; still, however, a little 
ferocious, in consequence of those 
tumults which that nation, as cruel 
and.as inconstant as children, pro. 
longed with so much barbarity. The 
Germans are.incapable of them; bat, 
without gallantry, happily not with. 
out love, and though restricted by the 
devotion of their Sovereigns, which 
renders it more stimulating, they do 
not amuse themselves the less with 
it atVienna. There are so many hand. 
some women, that it was in vain to 
seek ugly ones for ladies of the court; 
they ~~ A found any; and the in- 
tention of their Imperial Majesties, 
to keep their anti-chambers and gal- 
leries trom being dangerous, was ne- 
ver fulfilled. 

(1725.) 

The congress at Cambrai went on 
badly: they sent Riperda to Vienna. 
They referred him to Zinzendorf and 
me to ask, refuse, and at length to 
agree ; and we signed, on the Ist of 
May, the treaty between Austria and 
Spain. I found myself very comfort. 
able in the society of the Duke de 
Richelieu, the French ambassador, 
whom Cardinal Fleury had ridicu 
lously recalled for some pretended in- 
cantations of the devil in a garden of 
Leopoldstadt. He was amiable, well 
made, seducing, and an interesting 
egotist. By a double stroke of cun- 
ning on his part, in politics, and in 
love, he wished it to be believed, that 
he had Madame de Bathiany; and, 
thinking to be very dexterous, he 
sometimes played with us at piquet. 
That amused us greatly. The desire 
of some striking adventure rendered 
him, to both of us, every day more 
agreeable. He had neither the Jady 
nor the secret. But we were &is 
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chanted with his redoubled endea- lustre which belonged to it; andj-with 
yours to please us. us and our attendants, he had more 
(1726.) than fifteen hundred persons in his 
from a warrior, a minister, agrand train. We danced at Gratz, We 
vizier, a financier, a postillion, anda killed wild goats as»we went along ; 
negotiator, which { had been, they and we were contented with the port 
made me a merchant. I establish- and town of ‘Trieste. 
ed the company of Ostend, which (1729.) ' 
thegold and jealousy of the maritime To bring my work to perfection, I 
wers afterwards suppressed; and had many battles yet to fight, with 
another at Vienna, to traffic, export, the pious catholics and the big wigs 
and navigate on the Danube, and the of the country. The Jesuits are in- 
Adriatic sea, where I made, of Trieste, dulgent where they can derive any 
a port, capable of containing two benefit. They were: of great use to 
squadrons of vessels of war, to escort me, in obtaining the repeal. of the 
and protect the merchant ships. I persecutions which were: exercised 
caused also some small ports, or, at against the protestants of my fleet, to 
least, sheltering places, to be made whom they forbade the exercise of 
o the gulph of Venice. I was their religion. I had no sailors left, 
greatly +o for this, throughout but such as had none, or, who were 
the whole kingdom. hypocrites. It was still worse, for, 
(1727.) how could I confide in those two 
I passed the whole of this year in classes of people, who feared not God, 
consulting merchants, bankers, and but feared only the emperor? The 
traders; in obtaining them from fo- honest merchants and sailors, Swe- 
reign countries; in writing to Eng- dish, Danish, from Hamburgh, and 
land and Holland; in establishing from Lubeck, returned or remained, 
good commercial houses at Ostend, at thanks to a —_ ot evangelical mi- 
Anvers, in Spain, Italy, and even nisters, whom I kept on board our 
Turkey ; also at Trieste, and at Vi- vessels. 
enna. { frustrated the ill caiculations (1730.) 
of our ministers of finance, who had I had the pleasure, at length, of 
never studied nor travelled. I ob- beholding the first fair at Trieste; 
tained consuls, a sort of people not and afterwards, some labour with the 
even known among us. I established finances, to find money enough for 
studs in Hungary, and in Bohemia, raising thirty-six thousand men, with 
that the money might not be sent out which number the emperor wished to 
of the country ; and, 1 may say, that, augment his army. He was right 
during ten years, the aflairs of the in keeping himself prepared for all 
emperor never had been, and, per- events; that was the only a to 
ot never will be again, in so flou- maintain peace. But I thought I 
rishing a condition. could perceive that the private inte- 
(1728.) rests of some intrigning individuals, 
Charles VI, wished to go and exa- or some zealous, though narrow- 
mine those of Trieste. ] was of the minded persons, would fain have 
party, and should have been weary broken it on the first occasion that 
enough, but forthe Prince Francis of offered. The French are quick in 
Lorraine, who was extremely amia- penetrating into whatever is passing; 
ble, handsome, only twenty years of and hence they are always in a better 
age, and as gay as the small court of state of preparation than others. 
Lorraine. Some pretty ladies of the (:731.) 
court also, who attended the empress, | The Duke of Liria was the Spa- 
who was with us, served to shed a nish, and Robinson the English mi- 
charm over the journey, notwith- nister. They did not long prevari- 
standing the bigoted severity of that cate in my tedious coriferences. with 
Princess. them; and, on the 22d of July, .a 
Charles VI. though the most splen- treaty of defensive alliance was signed 
did man of any now living, was infi- between our three courts. I am not 
nitely less so than Leopold. He knew fond of long preparations, nor of half 
how to confer upon his court that measures, We do not know what is 
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passing in our own courts, while it-is 
very well known in all foreign ones. 
It is on the first day of opening a cam- 
be in- 


paign that the public shoul 
formed of alliances. 


(1732.) 


For example: the court of Ver- 
sailles was not the dupe of the jour- 
ney to Carlsbad, whither 1 accom- 
retend- 
ed to go there tor the benefit of the 


panied the emperor, who 


waters. 


It was very evident that an inter- 






(SErrenyy, 


(1733.) 

It was then that I clearly. began ip 
erceive the declension of my credit, 
he King of Poland died in the month 

of February. Russia proposed to 
to assist her in electing his son Ap. 
gustus III. in opposition to Frangs, 
who wished to restore Stanislans tp 
the throne. A great conference 4 
court : very little diversity of opinion; 
that for war was chiefly among those 
who never carry it on; such as the 
ministers, the priests, the women, 
and the idle of a large city. 1 saidto 


view was intended. The King of them one day, in a — where 


Prussia waited for us at Prague; and, 
at the very inoment when I was dres- 
sing togo and pay my respects to him, 


he entered my room. “‘ No cere- 
monies,” said he; ‘‘I am come to 
talk with my master.” He was a 


pacific Charles X11. He thought of 
nothing but military matters; but 


they were making a deal of clamour 
upon this subject, ‘* I wish that your 
excellencies, and you, ladies, were 
obliged, each of you, by the empe. 
ror, to pay four thousand ducats; and 
you, gentlemen, 'so elegant and fine, 
to march immediately with a mts 
quet on your shoulders” This re. 


they consisted only of parades, exer- Called to me two lines which I read,] 


cises, short jackets, small hats, and 
I was obliged to hear him 
talk of all these, of the fine appear- 
ance of his troops, and of his eco- 
I took hold of this, and ad- 
vised him to amass plenty of money 
of men, to defend us, if 


tall men. 


nomy. 


and plenty 


know not where, some time ago: 
Et tel, pour soufflet, qui. ne se battrait 


pas, 
A la mort fait courir pour l’honneur des 
éiats. 


But the national honour, said they, 


we should be attacked; for my sys- would be compromised if we did not 


tem was, as has been evident, not so 
much to make war, as to form a bar- 
rier against France, which might de- 
Being 
fonder of friends than allies, who are 
often very inconvenient, and become 
a sort of tutors, I simply engaged him 
not to declare against us: knowing 
his avarice, I was fearful lest he should 
I induced Charles 
VI. to relax a little of his Spanish . 
haughtiness, and ‘to give him, at least, 
He prepared 
for him a splendid entertainment, 
I prevailed 
upon all the nobility of Bohemia to 
shew great honours tothe King. He 
would have preferred a field-day to a 
ball; but that was not our province. 
I bad succeeded too well in grand 


ter her attacking us. 


be bribed away. 


a friendly reception. 


which cost a great deal. 


maneeuvres, to care about wheelin; 
to the right and Jeft, and the manua 


exercise. The contrast in dignity and 
magnificence between our emperor, 
in ‘ele mantle of gold, and this cor- 
poral king, was very amusing. He 
to Potzdam, and we to Vi- 


return 
enna. 


go to war. ‘I acknowledge this,” 
said I to the ministers, ‘* only when 
it is maintained by powerful means; 
those of Francé were never so potent; 
her finances are in the best possible 
state, after twenty years of peace. We 
have hardly had ten, since that of 
Westphalia, namely, during the space 
ofeighty years. Her minister is pri. 
dent.” J did not wish to say, point 
edly, that ours Was not, but | insinu- 
ated as much. ‘ What have weto 
do with a war so foreign to the Ger- 
manic body? They will make that 
reflection, and will send us no aid.— 
The Russians are too remote to do it; 
and before they could arrive, the ems 
pire and Italy will be imvaded. Re 
member the instability of England in 
my best days: she is always ready to 
be the same. ‘The voice of mercan- 
tile politics is ever to be heard at the 
doors of her parliament.. The Eng- 
lish, just, noble, upright, and genes 
rous as individuals, are just the con. 
trary with regard to their country. 

« Tt isa country of contradiction, 
whose constitution is upheld solely by 
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heoeeat, the same as bad faith in 
king and the desire of shining up- 
hold the opposition. ‘ 

«The pride and the paucity of 
jnowledge which are to be found in 
ibeaccredited agents of the Emperor 
foreign courts, occasion it often to 
huppen that we can rely upon nothing 
ieycommunicate, and notwithstand- 
ig my conversations with Liria and 
Robinson, I will wager that Spain de- 
dees for France, and that England 
wil] be neuter.” : 

Notwithstanding such good reasons 
sl could allege to prove that France 
would be glad to find a pretext for 
goingto war with us, andthough such 
bad ones were employed against them, 
the latter prevailed. They thought, 
pethaps, that I should refuse the com- 
mand of the army, which they offered 
me from politeness; but they were 
caught, for I accepted it. With re- 

=| to myself, personally speaking, 
flove war : and I covet in this respect 
thedeath of Turenne. 

Before I had time to assemble my 
amy, (of which, while waiting for 
my arrival, the command was given 
tothe Duke de Bevera,) and while I 
was making all my arrangements in 
the council of war, what I had pre- 
dicted took place. On the 28th of 
October the French seized the fort of 
Kehl, levied contributions through- 
out the whole empire, and_ invaded 
the Milanese. Sardinia and Spain de- 

cared against us. It was in vain that 
lalmost killed myself in representing 
tothe empire, that the aggression of 
France ought to._make it declare in 
our favour: three electors protested 

aiast this declaration, saying, that 
the invasion did not concern the head 
ofthe empire : that it was only a pas- 
sage whereby to attack Austria: and 
that France had. promised to render 
back all she had taken, as soon as the 
Emperor should relinquish his predi- 
lection for the Elector of Saxony. 


. (To be continued. } 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Str, 


HE enclosed paper, as it states 
the singular case of ANN Moor 

on the authority of 4 gentleman, who 
very recently vistied her,. and in 
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whose correctness and veracity the 
fullest confidence may be placed, can- 
not fail, J conceive, to interest your 
numerous readers, and to afford them 
satisfaction; especially as the public 
prints have lately circulated unground- 
ed reports of on death. On these 
accounts, and. from respect to the 
writer, who is my esteemed friend, 
it is with sincere pleasure that I meet 
his wishes of transmitting it to you 
for a place in the Universal Maga 
zine. am, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Josuua Toutmin. 
Birmingham, Aug. 20, 1811. 


Recent Examination of the Case 
of Ann Moor, of Tursury. 


AS many erroneous reports are in. 
circulation respecting the celebrated 
Aun Moor, of Tutbury, Staffordshire, 
if you think it may not prove unae- 
ceptable to your readers to admit the 
following statement of a visit to her 
the 15th inst. into your excellent pub- 
lication, you will oblige me, as it 
will convey to the public mind not 
only that she still lives, but differs lite 
tle in appearance from the state I saw 
she was in near eleven months since. 
As my object is to represent truth, I 
shall endeavour to lay before you the 
circumstances in the most simple 
form, exactly as they took place; but 
before I relate the conversation I had 
with Ann Moor, and the remarks 
made, it may not be amiss first to in- 
form you of my motives and proceed- 
ings immediately before I went to 
see this extraordinary woman. Soon 
after I reached Tutbury I enquired 
for Mr. Jackson, at whose house 
I understood: Ann Moor had been 
confined sixteen days and sixteen 
nights, without even taking the 
least solid food. On receiving in- 
formation I entered Mr. J.’s house, 
and instantly requested the -pleasure 
of a conversation with him, which he 
very politely admitted. Mr. J. as- 
sured me, the metives which induced 
him to- receive Ann Moor into his 
house was an apprehension, in his 
own imind, that tbe experiment would 
soon detect the imposition practised 
by the woman; for he did not then 
believe ber to be otherwise than a bad 
character, he bad known her for 
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many years, and never thought well 
of her. At my request, Mr Jackson 
Jed me into the parlour where she 
had been kept, and owing to some 
one of his family being unwell at the 
time I was there, the small bed on 
which A. Moor had lain was in the 
room; there were two doors in the 
parlour, one leading into another 
apartment of his house, and the other 
opening directly into the street. In 
order to prevent any communication 
with his servants during the time of 
watching, Mr. Jackson had three 
seals placed on the inner door, so that 
no individual should pass or repass 
through it into the room where the 


woman was confined, and that all ad-, 


mittance should be through the street- 
door only. Mr. Jackson said, with 
great difficulty he procured surTaBLE 
persons to attend as a watch, for he 
was not willing to admit such as were 
any way related or connected with 
her, or such as believed in the report. 
Mr. J. produced me the original 
book, which contained the names of 
the different persons who composed 
the watch; a male and female gene- 
rally sat up together, and were every 
four hours relieved by two more tak- 
ing their place, until the sixteen days 
and nights had elapsed, during which 
time no food was given to her, Thus 
convinced of the sincerity of Ann 
Moor's professions, Mr. J. had her 
safely conveyed back to her own ha- 
bitation. Without entering into fur- 
ther particulars respecting the conver- 
sation | had with this gentleman, I 
will only observe, that his situation 
in life appears respectable, and his 
understanding equally so.. I requested 
a son of Mr. J. to accompany me 
(a young man about twenty years) to 
Ann Moor’s, which request he cheer- 
fully complied with. On entering 
the room where A. M. was, I walked 
directly up to her, took her by the 
hand, and while feeling her pulse, 
which beat very regular, I-asked her 
if she ever remembered seeing me. 
Upon which she looked steadfastly 
upon me and replied—*‘ Yes, two 
gentlemen were with you, one was a 
quaker *.” After I had been in the 


* This circumstance convinced me 
of the powers of her memory; for on 
the 25th of September, 1810, 1 visited 





(Serremary 


room some time, I requested permis. 
sion to ask her questions I had pre. 
viously penned down in the mornin 
and to enter her replies in the same 
manner, to which solicitation she 
readily consented. 

I questioned ber as follows :— 

_ How long have you, Ann Moor, 
lived without eating solid food ?—]t 
was four years the 17th of March 
last. ¢ 

When did you discontinue the use 
of liquids ?—About the 16th of Sept. 
following. 

Have you at any time since then 
felt the sense of hunger, or. the dis- 
position to hunger, or is food de- 
sirable ?—] feel no hunger, or dispo- 
sition for food; neither did I for 
many years before I declined eating, 

When was it that sleep became no 
longer practicable ?>— Threé years next 
October. 

Did you lose the power of sleep 
gradually ; or was it taken from you 
suddenly ?—Before I went to Mr. 
Jackson’s, and while at his house 
(where I was kept sixteen days and 
nights with a watch constantly attend- 
ing me) I slept pretty well, three or 
four hours together; but soon after 
my removal to my own-house I Jost 
the power of sleep, and since then I 
have not known what it is to enjoy 
sound sleep. I believe I caught a cold 
which prevented me sleeping. _ 

Do you at any time feel an inclina- 
tion to sleep.—No; though | somie- 
times doze, but never so as to forget 
myself; I never doze in the day time. 

Do you ever feel weary, or fa- 
tigued ?—I constantly have a pain up 
the left side of my Gode, and round 
the back and top of my head, but 
never feel sleepy. 

Does your body undergo any altera- 
tion of heat and cold ?—According, as 
I am in pain; when the pain is vio- 
lent, 1 feel feverish and hot. _ 

Do you ever’ perspire ?—No, ex- 
cept since my left hand has been 
closed, which’ sometimes has a little 
dew or moisture on it, as at present. 
(I pressed my finger into the hand, 





Ann Moor, in company with a bro- 
ther and one of the Society of Friends. 
+ She partook, I believe, on the 
17th of July, 1807, a little of black 
currants. inb3 
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and found a gentle perspiration.) She 
continued to say, my body never per- 


spires, . . 

Do you feel, in this respect, tio dif- 

between the summer's heat 
and winter's cold?—No; I feel the 
game in simmer as in winter, and 
need no more clothing than what I 
now have. ; 

When were your last evacuations ? 
—It is four years, the 3d of this 
month, since [ had the last stool, and 
two years and about five er six months 
since | made urine. 

Have you any sensibility in your 
legs or feet?>—No. Shé requested 
me to feel her feet, which I did, and 
observed to her, they appeared much 
the same as when I before saw them 
near eleven months since: I pressed 
them hard, but it produced, she said, 
no sensation to her mind ; they were 
cold, and apparently lifeless ; she sits 
with her legs under her, and her feet 
are brought to the left side of the 


jo you ever lay down in bed?—It 
is two years since 1 lay down in bed 
jast February. 

Do you constantly sit up in the po- 
sition you now do?—Sometimes I 
rest my head on the pillows you here 
see, but never lie down—I cannot. 

How long have you had fits, and 
of what kind are they ?—Eighiteen 
weeks the day after to-morrow. The 
fits ate hysterical ; some days I have 
had five or six ; I have had three fits 
today. The closing of the hand was 
produced by these fits. 

Is your mind generally calm and 
happy ?—For the most part it is so, 
except when my pains are violent. 

I perceive you have. the Bible by 
you ; does the reading of it afford you 
consolation )—Yes, it is the best com- 
panion I find in this world. 

What views have you.of God, re- 
ligion, and a future world?+—My 
views are fixed on Christ, and him 
alone, and when I leave this world | 
hope, mind you J say 1 wore, to go 
to his Glory. 

_ Have you any ideas, or apprehen- 
sions in your own mind,.how Jong 
you may live?—No, no more than 
you have, 

Do you feel yourself weaker now 
than when I before visited you ?— 

€s; conversation exhausts me much 

Umiversat Maa, Wo. XVI, 
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more than formerly, or when you 
was before with me. 

Many reports have been, and still 
are in circulation, stating your havin 
prophesied that ar earthquake woul 
take place, and you yourself would 
die at a certain time, &c. Is it true 
a ever made such a declaration ?— 

have read myself, in the public paé 
pers; many such things as you men- 
tion, but every word is false. I never 
prophesied, neither have I seen vi- 
sions, a8 some say I have done, nor 
do I believe in them. If a person 
was to tell me of such things for 
twenty years I should not believe 
them. 

What quantity of snuff do you sup- 
pose you take in the course of the 
week ?—It is impossible for me to 
say, | give a great deal away. I, per- 
haps, may take a quarter of an ounce 
a week. 

What think you occasioned the loss 
of appetite ; was it not by frequently 
sitting up with one Samuel Orange, 
who was diseased with scrophulous 
ulcers ?—I sat up one night only with 
Samuel Orange; it was the washing 
of his linen, and the dressing of his 
wounds, I believe, which affected 
my appetite; for all I ate and drank 
afterwards presented to my imagina- 
tion the like disagreeable taste and 
sinel], although my digestion was bad 

or several years before, so that for 
five years or more before my illness 
I always felt pain after eating. 

Thus I haye stated the principal 

oints of conversation I had with Ann 

foor, and placed the questions and 
answers nearly in the same order in 
which they were proposed. 

Her person is rather above the com- 
mon size, and the just proportions of 
her features evidently shew the re- 
mains of a fine face. She seems na- 
turally to possess a lively disposition ; 
her understanding exceeds much the 
attainnients usally made by women 
in her sphere of hfe; she is ready in 
conversation, of a religions turn of 
mind, occasioned by her present sick- 
ness ; her appearatice does not greatly 
differ from what it was on my last 
visit: her voice is, at 4tmes, amaz- 
ingly strong, but greatly weakened 
under the paroxysms of pain. In her 
person she is clean, and there is ne 
offensive smell in her room, 
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On my returning home I compared 
the memorandums I made on my 
former visit, and found them greatly 
to correspond with the above. 

However the extraordinary and sin- 
gular case of Ann Moor differs from 
ordinary life, the evidences of it are 
so Clear and strong, as to preciude all 
suspicion of art and fraud;.though the 
principle by whicli her life is man- 
tained is to me unaccountable. 

I remain, 
Yours, respectfully, 
Eewarp Corn. 
Birmingham, Aug. 20, 1811. 


The DANGER of STARVING RAPIDLY 
INCREASING. 
Sir, 


I as at years ago, a writer in the 
London Evening Post solemnly 
adjuited the Parliament to save the na- 
tion from ruin, which he maintained 
was inevitable fromi- the following 
statement of prices of articles of do- 
mestic economy : 

Beef, said he, is from 4d. to 5d. 
pér pound; Mutton 4d. Pork 5d. to 
6d. Bacon 8d. to gd. Cheese 4d. to 
5d, all which was double the prices 
they had been sold for a few years 
previously. 

What will this writer say if he be 
wow alive? And yet we are not ruin- 
ed: though our @roakers tell us we 
are. very near it. 

Yours, 

Sept'4, 1811. Z. 


An Essay on the Genius and Cnra- 
RACTER Of the late Ricnanp Cum- 
BERLAND, Esq. 


AY HEN worth falls among the 

wreck of years; when the 
bright lamp of genius expires; dis- 
satisfaction is mingled with the poig- 
nancy of regret, and, in the inconsi- 
derate lamentation of the moment, 


we are tempted to exclaim, with~ 


Lear, in his passion, 
** Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, haye 
life, 

*¢ And thou no breath at all?” 

But reflection chastises this inordi- 
nancy of grief; a tenderness of senti- 
ment supplants the anguish of wound- 
ed feeling; and we remember that 
mind is immortal.—Bright source of 
consolation ! Virtue is framed for eter- 
nity, and the lustre of genius, though 





lost to mortal vision, becomes not’ 
extinct! When fancy grows. cold 
within the sinking bosom; whep 
judgment. fades into death with the 
piercing quickness of the eye ; mind 
is still triumphant. It leaves’ its 
achievements, impressed with all the 
vigor of pore days, for the de. 
light and improvement of unborn 
ages, and it rises, continuative and 
susceptible, to the throne: of that 
Being who is the author of all intel. 
lect. If we allow not of this assur. 
ance, dreadful indeed is the. dissohy.? 
tion of refined talent and moral ex- 
ceilence! 

Such were my reflections on fe. 
ceiving notice of the death of Mr. 
Cumberland. It was my happiness 
to be acquainted with him the h 
the two years which preveded. the 
close of his life. Asa writer 1 had 
known him from early boyhood, and 
had learned, while I couned-my first 
lessons, to reverence his name as one 
associated with the *‘ club” of literary 
worthies, who formed the chief or? 
nament.of the last generation. This 
habit of respect most certainly 
disposed me to magnify every trifli 
observation into an admira flash 
of intellect, and to regard every indi- 
cation of personal virtue as a proof of 
consummate excellence. But the first 
moments of feeling are gone by: I 
have mourned over the ashes of the 
Man, and now venture to submit 
my opinion concerning him, not only 
as a writer, but as a member of so- 
ciety. 

ew terms, or modes of designa- 
tion, have more perplexed the con- 
siderative part of the world.than the 
word genius. One party contends, 
that by genius we should merely. un- 
derstand the accidental condensation 
of strong powers, and the equally for- 
tuitous direction of them to some par- 
ticular point. Thus, Sir Isaac New- 
ton, if circumstances had not Jed him 
to abstruse calculation, but had placed 
him among painters and their vivid 
imagery, might have rivalled an Apel- 
les ora Reynolds; while Sir Joshua, 
on the other hand, if the taste of 
those around him had not directed 
his attention to pictorial designs, but 
had instilled aleve of mathematics, 
would have possessed every requisite 
for the discovery of those profound 
laws which rule the universe. 
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The party supporting’ this opinion 
has not wanted strenuous opponents, 
Many bave-been ready to believe that 
adiyine spark is sometimes placed in 
the human breast (in kindness to the 
world at large, but, surely, as an 
additional trial to the gifted Being 
himself) which invincibly propels the 
feelings, the taste, and every power of 
mind to oné particular object or pur- 
suit. Place Claude with a set? Bam 
say these aera still he wiil arrest 
the rosy glow of morn, the lovely mel- 
lowness of early eve, and bid them live, 
in derision of 2ll successions of storm 
and midnight, on his imitative can- 
vas. Seat Herschell in an orchestra, 
and instruct him in all the meanders 
of harmonious sound, he still will 
touch the string of his instrament 
with adull finger, and will steal forth, 
between the acts of an opera, to 
wateh the face of the heavens. 

The question yet wavers between 
the arguments adduced on both sides, 
and this is not the place in which I 
feel anxious to pursue the task of me- 
thodizing my erude thoughts on so 
intricate a subject. Whether genius 
be an innate principle of peculiar 
adaptation, or whether it be the for- 
tuitous concentration of indetermi- 
nate faculties of mind, matters little 
to the beholder of a picture, or the 
stadent of a great and original work. 
The effect enchants both: let meta- 
ore seek to analyze the cause. 

f Mr. Cumberland were to be ad- 
duced by either party as an jllustra- 
tion of its favorite hypothesis, the 
dispytants who maintain that genius 
does not consist of an original and in- 
voluntary predisposition of the mind 
to@ pafticular art or pursuit, might 
certainly claim him with advantage. 
From the habits of ‘his father, the ex- 
ample of Doctor Bentley, ad the 
conversation of those who frequented 
his ‘paternal board, he imbi an 
early love of the classics: An acade- 
mic education confirmed this juvenile 

bias, and his first efforts.in literature 
appear to have been rather the studies 
and exercises of the scholar, than the 
ardent and spontaneous effusions of 
the mase-stricken-votary, whose bo- 
som harboured such strange tales and 
enthusiastic fancies, as rived each 
“concealing continent,” and forced 
him into the glowing service of poesy, 


in his own despite. The museafforded 
casual pastime rather than ardent em- 
ea becom to. the carly years of Cum- 

rland ; and when he, at length, es- 
sayed dramatic composition, he re- 
sorted to the classics for a ground- 
work. When we endeavour to form 
a due estimate .of a Jiierary character 
(particularly if that character derive 
its chief celebrity from a success in 
the Belles Lettres) we shall do wel 
to note, with accurate attention, the 
nature of the first subjects which em- 
ploy the tendency to composition. 
The man with a quick fancy rests on 
his own genius, and begins with in- 
vention. The literary adventurer of 
cooler temper and more judicious 
forecast, weighs the dangers of raising 
an imaginary world around the an- 
tried flutter of his infant wings. Lope 
de Vega and Moliere wanted no per- 
son to give them story, but Cumber- 
land had temperance sufficient to ex- 
amine circumstance, and he called 
classic authority to his aid. The 
‘* Banishment of Cicero” was the 
title of his first dramatic production. 
The name of this piece bespeaks its 
character: It abounds with the ele- 
ments of excellent writing, but was 
never acted. 

In xegard to dramatic composition, 
Mr. Cumberland continued to feed 
his way with gentleness and caution. 
Finding that stories of classic root 
were little adapted to theatrical repre- 
sentation, he made his next essay 
according to the prevalence of taste at 
the era. Operas.were chiefly in de- 
mand, and he drilled his pen for fu- 
ture efforts, and exercised his wit and 
ingenuity in endeavours to improye 
what himself aptly styles the melo- 
dious nonsense of the day. 

It was thus that he trod warily to- 
wards the composition of a legitimate 
comedy. His approach was made 
with leisure; no poetical phantom 
seduced him from’ his path—-no heat 
of fancy led him to a violation of 
chaste and authorized effort. Hecom- 
pared with so much accuracy, and 
combined with so much eaution, that 
his taste and judgment were improved 
‘while he exercised his imagination. 
The ‘* Banishment of Cicero” and 
the “* Summer's Tale’ had shewn 
him the weak. sides of the drama: 
His gradual improvement in gudg- 
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ment, and increased quickness of con- proceed to a consideration of his other 


ception, enabled him to gain a fami- 
liar view of the stronger lines of thea- 
trical combination, His comedy of 
the * West Indian” was the fruit of 
this regularity of acquirement, 

According to what I have ventured 
to presume, the ‘* West Indian” was 
not so much written at the instigation 
of fancy, as in obedience to the dic- 
tates of elegant taste and correct judg- 
ment. Nearly all of Mr. Cumber- 
land’s succeeding plays authorize the 
same freedom of conclusion. He be- 
gan with temperance, he pursued 
with industry, he finished with deli- 
cacy and discretion. 1] am not aware 
of any instance in which Mr. Cum- 
berland has risen above the spirit of 
the «‘ West Indian,” except in that 
of the ** Wheel of Fortune,” which 
has always appeared to me to contain 
more genuine strength, more warmth 
of feeling, and legitimate sublimity 
of ‘effect, than any dramatic piece 
produced in the same century. * 

As Mr. Cumberland’s chief preten- 
sions to literary eminence are sup- 
posed to be grounded on his dramatic 
writings, it may be propcr to examine 
his theatrical productions before we 





* Perhars no man was less sensible 
to the merits of this fine production 
than the author himself. 1 had dined 
in company with Mr. Cumberland at 
Richardson’s hotel, and was fortunate 
enough to be seated next to him. 
Some casual topic had engaged the 

‘attention of most persons at the table. 

Mr. Cumberland indulged me with 
various remarks on the modern drama 
and theatric writers. A comparison 
was involuntary: f Ah, Sir!” I ex- 
claimed, let me seize this moment 
~to thank you for the heartfelt gratifi- 
eation which [I have derived from 
veading your Wheel of Fortune.” His 
countetiance immediately testified 
slight’ chagrin: “* Sir!” replied he, 
* that is not the best thing I ever 
wrote.” OT 

Possibly Mr. Cumberland imagined 
that 1 derived my iavorable impres- 
sion of the piece from the manner of 
the actor who represented the princi- 
pal character; the interference of the 
company prevented my observing that 
£ had really never seen the play per- 
formed, , 





performances. 

During the early part of Mr. Cum. 
berland’s career the stage (in 
to modern comic drama) vibrat 
tween the imbecile fastidiousness of 
sentiment engendered by the play of 
** False Delicacy,” and the — 
farcical humour introduced by Gold. 
smith in his piece. ter She 
Stoops to Conquer.” Both extremes 
were alike detrimental to the taste of 
the age. But the old comedy, abound. 
ing with genuine humour, sterling 
wit, and suitable importance and jia- 
icacy of plot, likewise found a place 
ov the boards of old Drary. Garrick 
presided there; and neither ..the fer- 
mal simper of effeminacy, nor the 
broad grin of the ‘ motley fool,” 
could satisty his vivid powers and mas 
culine judgment. 

Thus was a rare opportanity afford. 
ed to a tasteful dramatic writer, The 
two leading errors of the period were 
exhibited in, such broad lines thata 
judicious eye could scareely avoid per- 
ceiving the critical medium; while 
the public was sufficiently intimate 
with the old school to enter into the 
spirit of strong satire, and allusions 
purely humorous. 

As far as judgment was concerned, 
Mr. Cumberland appears to have been 
happy in his efforts. Broad and gro- 
tesque humour his correctness ef taste 
rejected with abhorrence; he well 
knew that the comic muse, even 
while she employs ridicule, should 
rebuke with a dignified gentility of 
air. For mawkish sentimentality Mr. 
Cumberland bad too much quickness 
of feeling, and too intimate a know- 
ledge of the human beart,, Pbelieve 
it may be truly said, that, his writings 
tended, in a great measure, to banis 
both those errors of taste betweep 
which the English stage was vibrating 
on his appearance; but I must, in 
candour, profess it.as my opinion, 
that he had not (in regard to dramatic 
composition) resources sufficient to 
introduce a model of just comedy on 
the base of the errors. which he over- 
eame. He seemed born to correct 
mistake rather than. to make dis- 
covery. . 

It may be observed, that in nearly 
all Mr. Cumberland’s works of a | 
there isa weqkness of plot. 1 
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ms to have systematically dis- 
peat all labour for boldness and no- 

of design. * 
ees willing to believe that Mr. 
Cumberland acted thus on principle, 
and not through a conscious want of 
fertility in his own imagination. But, 
sorely, his principle was erroneous ; 
hehad no authority for such an opi- 
nion, in precedent or in nature. The 
best English comedies (which all who 
write for the English stage would do 
well to study, in preference to. the 
comic writings of the antients) are re- 
markable for interest of fable and 
strength of incident. 

Concluding that Mr. Cumberland 
forbore, on principle, to study for 
depth of design, we must look to the 
substitutes he produced for quick suc- 
cession of event and strong leading 
feature of story. 

The critics divide comedy into four 
parts of quality ; the fable being one, 
andthe manners, the sentiments, and 
the.diction, the other three. 

In regard tothe manners, or keep- 
ing, of his various imaginary person- 
ages, I think Mr..Cumberland will 
be allowed to be most laudably faith- 
ful. His fop, his true gentleman, 
soldier, merchant, waiting-maid, and 
fine lady, have each a separate Jan- 
guage; and the mode and phraseology 
of each are correctly imitative of their 

rototypes on the stage of real life. 

ut the due preservation of manners 
does not appear (in spite of the perti- 
nacity of critical division) to be all 
that properly belongs to this second 
essential part of dramatic. writing. 
The nature of the character repre- 
sented claims a conspicuous . place ; 
and. here novelty must needs be a 
grand desideratum, 

The fondness of the English people 
for theatrical representations has caus- 


ed the national drama to arrive (if I 


may 80 speak) at a sort of precocious 
old age. The continual demand for 
novelty has been so great, that, long 
before our dramatic writers have been 
able to compare, to try experiment, 
and methodise results, novelty of cha- 





* In one of the -prefatory chapters 
to his novel of “* Henry” he cautions 
the young poet against too studious a 
search after any thing ew in regard 
to the formation of bis fable. 


racter, in its stronger features, has 
been quite expended.* The braggart 
soldier, the inherent fop, the boyish 
old man, the avaricious youth, and 
all the more prominent subjects of 
the comic muse, have been aptly dis. 
played in the first of the two centuries 
during which English comedy has met 
with patronage. 
R. N. B. 


[To be continued.) 





The Wanbenineos and Opinions of 
ALGERNON: a SEEKER Of Wispom. 


i) [Continued from p.106). 
Lerrer XIV. 


Edinburgh, May, 1811. 
I AM trembling on the verge: ano- 
& ther step and | pass an irremedia- 
ble abyss. I have Jong been persuad- 
ed that a nation never acquires a ge- 
neral character, expressive of either 
virtue or vice, without having some 
predominant feature to warrant that 
character. The levity of France, the 
gravity of Spain, the frivolity of Italy, 
the supineness of Holland, are abund- 
antly verified as a general picture, 
though a very incurious observer may 
find numerous exceptions. I have 
been watchful in my new post; I feel 
that if I be an intrepid moralist truth 
will disclose and strengthen what, 
heaven knows, T would ‘rather see 
extinct. My friend, there is in these 
people a close, designing policy, a 
vile hypocrisy, and a most convenient 
disregard of what may be terméd 
petty virtues, which give perpetual 
occasion of disgust. Remember I 





* It may be said’that two centuries 
afford a strange length of term for an 
resemblance of precocity; but it 
should be remembered, that when we 
speak of dramatic writers as persotis 
seriously engaging the attention of the 
world, we mean only such men of ge- 
nius as produce plays which survive 
the prevalence of immediate interest. 

Probably one of the reasons for our 
ardent (and appropriate) admiration of 
Johnson, Wycherly, Congreve, &e. 
may be found iu the circumstance of 
their possessing the stage while *the 
more obvious. and immutable parts of 
ridiculous character were new to Eng- 
lish satire, . 
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only speak of the capital ; and I know 
there are who would exclaim against 
my presumption in pretending to de- 
lineate a whole people from what they 
deem a partial and imperfect view. 
This idle and common-place objec- 
tion I will speak of in some future 
letter; but unless it can be proved 
that every one now in Edinburgh has 
been born and educated there, com- 
ing neither from the highlands nor the 
lowlands, neither from the west nov, 
the east, I shal] not be much inclined 
to doubt the accuracy of my general 
estimate. However, I am content 
that what I think of them shall be 
owen local: God forbid that I should 
imit the mefcy of Providence; [ will 
not deny ‘but that virtue, graceful as 
ever decked the human form; may 
dwell in every place in which I have 
not been: this.is undoubtedly possi- 
ble; and, as a possibility I leave it. 
Farewell. 
Lerrer XV. 
Edinburgh, May, 1811. 


You ask me what I mean by the 
** petty virtues,” in which I find the 
inhabitants of this town so deficient. 
Jt is not easy to answer this question 
so as to preclude cayilling. Withont 
attempting a definition, therefore, J 
will illustrate my meaning by exam- 
ple. The middling and lower ranks 
of people here seem not to have erect- 
ed any silent monitor in their own 
bosoms, any internal standard of right 
and wrong; and they are by. far too 
cunning to oyerstep: the judicial Jimi- 
tations. They look upgn. it: asa su- 
-perfinous nieety to, hesitate at a cer- 
tain species of domestic depredation 
which is not easily detected, or ‘when 
detected, not easily proved, and if 
proved, not punishable. Behind this 
threefoll shield they, entrench, them- 
selves. There is not one of ‘those 
whon I allude to, who fears or 
blushes to carry on a system of this 
vile nature. You would hardly credit 
the extent to which it prevails. I 
took up my residence in a hbonse 
lately, the mistressof which candidly 
told me she wished me to quit her 
apartments, becanse she could make 
mothing of me. ‘* Nothing of me,” 
I reptied with astonishment: ‘‘ why, 
good womap, I pay you your rent.”— 
* Ave, but that’s no muackle; | maun 


(Seer, 


hae young men who dinha tak such 
care of what they hae in; I canna 
keep my family else.” The plain 
English of this, my friend, is, 't at | 
was too watchful over my pro; 

to give her anv opportunity of plun- 
dering me. This actually happened 
to myself; and you may easily con. 
ceive to what an extent this detesta- 
ble system is carried on, whena being 
has no shame that keeps her from 
complaining because she is unable to 
rob. This is not a solitary instance; 
almost every shopkeeper of whom 
you purchase an edible commodity 
with orders to have it sent home, will 
ask you whether you reside in lodg. 
ings or in your own house, because, 
in the former case, it would be neces. 
sary to seal the parcel ; and necessary 
I assure you it is. -These very bei 
who craw] forth on Sundays to attend 
their meeting-houses, with faces, as 
piously demure as religion herself; 
these very beings carry on, dari 
the week, a systematic course of fra 
and theft; nay, I have heard them, 
before they quit their very houses on 
the sabbath morning, give strict or 
ders to their servants not to miss any 
opportunity of purloining from their 
lodgers, and telling them the various 
ways in which they will find occa- 
sions for exercising their skill and vi- 
gilance. Now, my friend, to this 
and similar practices I alluded, when 
1 said they had a most convenient 
disregard of petty virtues; and such 


is my abhorrence of this detested sys- 


tem, that I could feel more generous 
sympathy for the highwayman or the 
murderer, who meets his fate upon 
the scaffold, and who staked’ his own 
lite upon the hazard, than for those 
dissembling beings, who, beneath the 
mask of religion, andthe smooth ap- 
pearance of mutual confidence, carry 
on a more extensive knavery, and 
one more hateful than has, Jed many 
a brave fellow to the gallows. In 
their vice they have not even the pal- 
liative of daring_villainy ; they cringe 
and fawn; they smile, and rob you 
while they smile; they receive ‘you 
beneath their roofs upon the tacit 
compact of honour and truth; they 
commit their depredations beneath the 
~— of domestic servants; and they 

ave the shameless efirontery to com- 
plain when they are obstructed im 
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their nefarious practices, ‘This is.a 
refinement in the criminal system 
which. I knew not before; and I was, 
indeed; indignant when I heard it, 
Remember, 1 do not speak upon the 
solitary authority of asingle example ; 
| have myself experienced more of 
the same nature from different indi- 
viduals; on all hands | bave heard 
of similar baseness ; and every where 
[can see the traces of it. For the 
honour of the re/zgious strictness they 
profess, I could bave wished it to be 
otherwise; but it will only addition- 
ally warn me not to be deluded by the 
simular of virtue. Adieu. 


Letrer XVI. 
Edinburgh, May, 1811. 


Misfortune presses hard upon me; 
like a. beast of prey that is hunted to 
the utmost, I grow desperate from 
despair, and wish to see the toils 
straightened round me : even the de- 
sire of amelioration is destroyed within 
me. In the dire region of futurity I 
seé the storm which, in its course, is 
destined to sweep me from my hold, 
and scatter all that is dear to me to 
thé winds of heaven. Whence is it, 
my friend, that my humble path of 
ie is to be so deeply overshadowed 
with this melancholy gioom ? What 
have I done that the unambitious, 
the unaspiring hopes, which so lately, 
and at this motnent even, fill my 
soul; must be hurled a prey to bitter 
disappoiitment ? that | am doomed, 
like an unblessec spirit, to wander 
restless through this spacious world, 
to look with wnwilling and averted 
bah ag the bliss of man, and to feel 
the rankling wound of care for ever 
ghawing at my heart! Oh, help me 
to detect that lurking poison in my 
nature which thus infects the niggard 
cup of happiness, J fain would raise 
to wet my fevered lips. Ah! I know 
thé task that you would set me! You 
would bid me curb the impatient ar- 
dour of my mind ; you would bid me 
strip it of those trembling chords 
which vibrate when even swept by 
the airy gossamer of faticy ; you 
would bid me look upon life and m 

own sphere in its circling round, with 
the calm severity of reason, and dis- 
card that ardent temperament which, 
by perpetual longing for a nobler thea- 
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conduct, has so vitiaied my heart, 
that I am no longer susceptible of the 
only joys the world has to give. Oh, 
my friend, that it.were possible! [ 
would bless the man, I would iim- 
plore heaven to bless him, who took 
me by the hand, and led me back to 
peace! But the channels through 
which my sorrows flow are twined 
about my heart-strings, and must be 
torn mangled from their hold; yet, 
assured of the happy consequence, I 
would not shrink even from such a 
trial. I know the price at which such 
happiness must be purchased,., and 
would pay it with contentment; for 
I know also, that I am else destined 
to tread the path of life with bleeding 
steps. But where will you find the 
operator? Where. will you find the 
man skilful and bold enough to make 
the trial ? The attempt would be sha- 
zardous, and could be justified only 
by success. Might he not, ‘while he 
removed the purer and finer particles, 
leave only a gross and earthy sedi- 
ment, deprived of the living princi- 
ple which gives it character and mo- 
tion? If he missed the happy medium, 
might I not sink as much below, as 
now I rise above the just level of hu- 
man happiness? Ah! this is, indeed, 
to be feared; and this would make 
me tremble at the attempt. 


Letrer XVII. 
Edinburgh, June, 1811. 


You offer me hope as a consolation, 
Alas! not even her fairy visions have 
power to charm the despairing gloom 
that has settled on my heart. I see 
myself approaching towards an abyss 
in which P sieae either sink or save 
myself by a retrogade step which 
my soul abhors. Envy and malice 
have reared their batteries against me, 
and the? would triumph in my defeat: 
they would exult over my flight, and 
mock my steps with scorn and insult. 
No: if J yield, it shall be in the mo- 
ment of liberty, when there is a 
choice ;. I wi}l have something to re- 
linquish before | quit my post; but 
till that arrive I will stand where I 
am, and Jet the rude storm whistle 
round me, I cannot, indeed, my 
triend, I cannot, bear unmoved the 
wg. borge of worldly, prudent men, 
who shrug their shoulders up and pass 


te of action, and purer springs of me by wrth pity, and wonder I am 
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not as they are. You know what I 
mean. re are, of mine and your 
acquaintance, who would see my re- 
appearance among them with that self- 
complacent smile that speaks a vo- 
lume ; which proclaims, in most legi- 
ble characters, the sordid thoughts that 
. fill their minds. ‘To such men J will 
give no held. I am, indeed, a poor, 
roken bankrupt in the gay hopes 
that swarmed before my eyes in the 
morning beam ; but I will pursue my 
destined course in the pale glimmer 
of a moonless night, and wait the 
dawning of a better day. Then, my 
friend, (if ever that day arrive) [ 
would resign a part unsuited to my 
character, and sink back into my for- 
mer channel: and then too I would 
step forth as a man who had fairl 
buffetted the storm, and now sailed, 
weather-beaten, into that port whence 
he set out, with a fair wind and a 
cloudless sky. This alone can cover 
me from the proud contempt of the 
world, and to this 1 will faithfully 
adhere. 


Lerrer XVIII. 

Edinburgh, June, 1811. 

What a dissembling. world is this! 
and I| blush to find myself the great- 
est hypocrite among them! 1 am 
now become an adept in simulation, 
and pay mankind in their own cur- 
rent coin. I have woven for myself 
a mask of deception, and so closely 
cunning, that I am myself, some- 
times, the unconscious victim of my 
own duplicity; yet I would feign 
hope that my deceit is harmless; it 
injures no one, and it sometimes re- 
wards me with a moment’s peace. I 
atfect the smile of gaiety when my 
bosom is bursting with sorrow; I ap- 
pear placid and content, though se- 
cret anguish is gnawing at my heart: 
I quit—not my friends, but my ac- 
quaintance, with the calm indifference 
and unaffected ease of plenty, to re- 
turn to my home, the abode of po- 
verty—aye, and of want. Sometimes, 
indeed, 1 grow to what [ seem; but 
more often [ withdraw from the tor- 
turing conflict, to mourn in the pri- 
vacy of my own chamber, and to teed 
with melancholy luxury upon the sad 


reflection that, in all the busy faces 
which my eyes meet, there ts not one 
that beams upon me with the smile 


[Suey, 


of love! Not one friendly foot ty 
cross the threshold of my door, to 
sooth my: anxious mind, to 
kindly help, to console me with 

and confidence. Oh, my friend! > 
you I dare tell it: there are moments 
when this thought presses so keenly 
on my heart that death appears before 
my sight an angel form, ‘clothed ing 
heavenly garb; he stands ready to 
conduct me where sorrow is no more! 
I am not a coward: but when] am 
haif-tempted to grasp his offered hand 
—there is a somethinga silent dread 
that. quite unnerves my arm, and 
leaves me still a pilgrim in the road of 
life. Ab! why can I not close: my 
eyes upon a world, which, to me, is 
bat a withered desart! Why can I 
not slumber in the bosom of my mo- 
ther, and lay my perturbed spirit at 
rest beneath the Kindly shelter of the 
grave! 


Letrer XIX, 
Edinburgh, June, 181. 


Bear with me my friend; the ener. 
gies of that mind you once loved are 
mouldering away’ beneath the silent 
corrosion of sorrow, and I can think 
and talk of nothing but what I feel. 
I knew I am querulous; I know 
anticipation plays a thousand antic 
tricks before my morbid fancy, 
which stronger minds would throw to 
earth: but my whole soul is possess- 
ed by one emotion only ; it meets me 
in the morning when I awake; it 
fades off my mind the last at night as 
I sink to sleep upon my pillow. Can 
you then blame me that I share it 
with you? Here I am desolate; 
Hortensius alone cheers the solitary 
gloom, Hortensius, who has stretched 
forth a relieving hand. To him my 
soul cleaves; in its restless fantasies It 
wanders to thee too, and thinks how 
softly it could sigh its sorrows forth 
upon thy bosom. 

Letrer XX. 
Edinburgh, June, 181. 

Yes, I will be more calm; I de- 
served your reproaches, but still they 
fell cold upon my heart, 1 know it s 
not ganly thus to play the dotard ; 
to whine like chidden youth whose 
tears o'erflow their source, Pityyand 
forgive me. Alas! who that on a 
summers morn sets forth in gallant 
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trim upon a waveless sea, and hails 
the sun. that looks so bright upon 
him, would not weep to see the fu, 
yous whirlwind come, which sweeps 
his vessel’ to the yawning deep; to 
see himself just floating on a scattered 
Jank, drenched with the salt waves, 
and stunned with the loud yelling of 
the stornr?. We pay to brutish, sense- 
less apathy, the meed that wisdom 
would not deign to wear. 
LetTer XXI. 
Edinburgh, Juney 1811. 
Success isthe reward of sincere 
exertion: I have laboured to allay the 
agitation of my mind, and [| have 
been partly successful, Mine, how- 
éver, if not the calm ‘of philosophy ; 
itis the sullen fortitude of ieee 
tion.’ T am like a man who fights 
bravély because he canfiot escape; 
despair, ‘not courage, ‘strings his 
herves and lifts his sword. ‘It is ever 
so with me; ‘yet it is-egough that I 
have attained’ to’ comparative peace in 
any manner,’ By abating the tumult 
of my feeling T shall ‘be’ better able to 
concert my measures, and ‘see the 
road that may ultimately lead to rest. 
Thus far you have done me good ; 
and thus far ‘I feel thankful ‘that you 
have. 
Lerrer XXII. 
Edinburgh, June, 1811. 


You know I am no bigot for forms 
and rales ; yet there is one deviation 
in the church of Seotland from the 
ceremonies of our church to which I 
tatinot reconcile my feelings. I speak 
of the burial service. In England 
these Jast, and'sad duties are conduct- 
ed with a most impressive solemnity. 
Every thing is employed which can 
strike the sense; which can inspire 
feelings of awe, and lead the mind to 
contemplations of a sacred nature. 
Not a motion is made, fromthe house 
of the deceased to the grave in which 
he is deposited, that has not this de- 
cided eftect. 

But tliese emotions have infinitely 
less scope in Edinburgh. ‘There is 
something uncommonly repulsive in 
the manner of conducting the fune- 
‘als there. A favorite greyhound is 
buried ‘with more decency in Eng- 
land. No service is read at the grave ; 
the corpse is put in, and the. dust 
Universar Mae. Vou. XVI. 
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shovelled over it with the same inde- 
cent haste as.you would coyer an in- 
fected person. There is nothing that 
can affect the senses, or impress them 
with dn. idea of solemnity. Their 
hearses are bedizened with tawdry 
gaily-colovred shreds, that they re- 
semble more the travelling dwelling 
of a show of-wild beasts, than the 
vehicle that,is conveying to its kindred 
dust the last remains of abeing but just 
born to immortality; their mourning 
coaches are merely hackney coaches, 
with a black covering loosely thrown 
over them: No plumes; no trap- 
pings; no state-lid; no sweeping- 
palls ; in fact, nothing which can.call 
up ideas of awe and sacredness, ‘The 
mourners, in a walking funeral, as- 
semble in‘a’ mob in the open street, 
round the door of the deceased, and 
follow the brpse in a confused mian- 
ner, walking’ arm in arm, laughing 
and talking, with a most unseemly 
carelessness. ‘How different from the 
solemn regularity of an English bu- 
rial, in whith) though there may be 
no more real sorrow than in the un- 
feeling indifferénce of the Scotch, yet 
the externals of humanity and de- 
cency are preserved; and, indeed, I 
cannot but believe, that, from the 
necessity of assuming the peasive me- 
lancholy of grief, they are inwardly 
more affected by the spectacle at 
which they are assisting. The fol- 
lowing passage of Blair in one of his 
sermons was, I well remember, un- 
intelligible to me until I had been, 
some time in this place; he says, 
“«¢ while the funeral is attended by a 
numerous, unconcerned compgny, who 
are discoursing to one another about 
the news of the day, or the ordinary 
affairs of life, let our thoughts ta- 
ther follow to the house’ of mourning, 
and represent to themselves what is 
going -on there.” You know, and 
every Englishman knows, that these 
words would be ridiculously errone- 
ous applied to the funeral ceremonies 
of this country. 

All this is the effect of that extra- 
vagant rage for religious reformation 
which marked the progress Of it in 
Scotland. I shall hase occasion to 
mention another instance of it even 
more glaring than this; one which is 
so incomprehensibly inconsistent that 
it 5 shews the weakness of tnan’s 
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. 
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reason, which will suffer him to reach 
perfection in nothing. Swift, in his 
admirable satire, has humourously 
but accurately shewn the mad extra- 
vagance of the Scotch church, its in- 
consistences, and its sour severity.— 
Adieu! 
[To be continued. ] 


On the vintetic Prorerrizs of 
SASSAFRAS. 
Sir, 


T_ is somewhat strange that the 

fruit of the sassafras tree, which is 
highly esteemed in many parts of 
South America as a nutritious article 
of diet, should not have been noticed 
by any of our botanical or medical 
writers. As the nut has lately been 
imported into this country in consi- 
derable quantities, sonie account of it 
may be acceptable to many of your 
readers. The nut is about the size 
of a large kidney-bean; it contains 
the fine fragrant property of the sas- 
safras wood ; its substafice is the same 
as that of cocoa, and by means of 
heat is convertible into, chocolate ; 
but in this process its aromatic qua- 
lity is dissipated: hence it is named 
sassafras cocoa. This nut, in aground 
state, is employed in the same man- 
ner as cocoa or coffee, by boiling it in 
water or milk ; but on account of its 
aromatic quality, being very volatile, 
it requires to be hoded in a pot, with 
a close cover, and not for so long a 
time ‘as is requisite for cocoa. is 
aromatic quality renders it very plea- 
sant to the palate, and agreeable to 
the stomach ; and at the same time 
possessing the well known correctin 
properties of the sassafras root, wat 
the nutritious virtues of cocoa, it be- 
comes a valuable article of diet to a 
great variety of invalids. It has been 
found to recruit exhausted strength 
more rapidly than either cocoa, cho- 
colate, or any farinaceous substance, 
and to sit lighter on the stomach than 
either animal or vegetable jellies.— 
The cases in which it is most esteemed, 
are weakness of the stomach, indiges- 
tion, cutaneous foulness, consuimp- 
tion, asthma, scrophula; but as it 
contains the property of correcting 
the vitiated habit, as well as imparting 
nourishment to it, there is scarcely a 
disease, especially of a chronic nature, 


(Serremsex 
in which it may not be empl 
with advantage. ‘ pigget 
In making this communication to 
you, { am only actuated by ‘a desire 
to make known an article, which, [ 
am persuaded, possesses valuable die. 
tetic properties . 
I remain, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
W. Witsow. 
39, Strand, Sept. 12,1811, 





Mr. Burpon on the Conpucr of 
Great Britain towards Spay 
and S1ciLy. 


Sir, 


TREATY is said to have been 
lately concluded between the 
overnment of this country and the 
Cortes of Spain, in which it is agreed 
that Great Britain shall undertake the 
office of mediating between the mo- 
ther country and her. American colo- 
nies, and should the. mediation. be 
unsuccessful, that she will assist in 
reducing them to submission. Should 
such a treaty have been signed, it isa 
strong proof of the fondness of our 
ministers for arbitrary power, and of 
their extreme want of that political 
foresight, which is an indispensable 
requisite for those who are employed 
in directing the affairs of ‘a great na- 
tion; a measure more unjast and 
more unwise, I will venture to say, 
they have never adopted in the course 
of their administration, distinguished 
as it has been for measures of the most 
opposite character, for the grossest 
Sieaders. and for many instances of po- 
litical prudence. It is unjust, inasmuch 
as it bears a strong resemblance to the 
iniquitous principle on which the 
war was undertaken by this country 
against her American colonies, for 
Genab Spain has allowed her foreign 
subjects a share in the representation, 
it is by no means proportioned to their 
population, and the awkward circum- 
stance of sending representatives to a 
country two thousand miles distant, 
is sufficient to shew the folly of one 
country attempting to incorporate it- 
self with another, so large as to 
require a representation, after that 
country has claimed her right of being 
separate: indeed the whole conduct 
of Spain to America js so manifestly 
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unjust and ridiculous, consideriug the 
immense extent and civilization of 
that cotintry, that those who eae 
to abet her designs, become equally 
culpable and answerable for all the 
ill consequences with which they 
must inevitably be attended. 

In attempting to shew the iniquity 
and folly of the treaty already men- 
tioned, my mind is so overcome with 
the multitude of different ideas which 
present themselves, that I hardly can 
find the power or the means of ex- 
pression, That the government of 
this country should unite themselves 
by so solemn an act, and for so migh- 
= purpose, with such a body as the 

egency or the Cortez of Spain, 
seems to be an act of political blind- 
ness, hardly conceivable in a council 
of which Lord Wellesley is a mem- 
ber; for these two bodies have hi- 
therto shewn so complete an incapa- 
city for the task of governing a coun- 
try in times like the present, and are 
besides so justly, I believe, suspected 
of a treacherous inclination to yield 
up themselves and their country into 
the hands of the enemy, that they 
ought never to have been so mate- 
rially trusted by those who profess to 
have the true interests of Spain at 
heart, considering also that those in- 
terests are essentially united to the 
interest of this nation. Patting aside, 
however, the impolicy and injustice 


of the treaty already alluded to, let us, 


consider the impossibility of its being 
literally executed. 

What means have we in our power 
to assist in the subjugation of such a 
country. as South America? By land 
we have none; the very idea of such 
a thing is ridiculous : and by our navy 
what harm can we do to a country 
that contains within itself all the pro- 
ductions of nature in their utmost 
variety, and is possessed by a people 
of the finest natural genius, which 
will, in a few years, be matured by 
experience and necessity to the ut- 
most pitch of art. Lord Liverpool's 
march to Paris was nothing compared 
to the project of subjugating Spanish 
Ameria. Should ministers have been 
serious in their intention of aiding 
the government of Spain ip so nefa- 
Fious PF sk gon and fixed in their 
belief of its stability, I should be 


sorry to employ the language which 
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my mind suggests, to express my opi- 
nion of their conduct, and the nation 
would have to pay most severely for 
their weakness and iniquity. he, 
ther they are sincere or not, is a mat- 
ter known only to themselves; but 
in either case, it is well for the nation 
that a few weeks will relieve us from 
the ‘dilemma, and that seems to me 
to be the utmost term possible to as~ 
sign for the existence of such a go- 
vernment as that of Spain, for though 
nearly one-half of the Cortes is rotten 
and unsound, there is sufficient life 
and energy left in the remainder. to 
free their country from treachery ana 
imbecility ; and if I mistake not, there 
are two individuals lately arrived in 
Cadiz, who will omit no means to 
rouse their countrymen to a sense of 
their danger from the traitors. whom 
that city contains within her walls. 
—Should they listen to the warning 
voice, they may yet be saved from 
the grasp of the tyrant; but should 
they turn a deaf ear to the calls of pa- 
triotism and public virtue, they will 
inevitably fall a sacrifice to, or be 
with difficulty saved from that con- 
sumiug tyranny which has already 
laid waste so large.a portion of the 
finest country in Europe. A few 
weeks will determine; for the men 
who have sought to subjugate Ame- 
rica, cannot long remain the rulers of 
Spain. 

The same principle which has in- 
duced the ministry to aid the designs 
of the Spanish government, prompts 
them to support the oppressors of 
Sicily. It is now above three years 
since Mr. Leckie first exposed to pub- 
lic view the vicious construction of 
that most oppressive system miscalled 
the government of Sicily, and the ill 
treatment experienced by the English 
merchants from those who were so 
much indebted to the English nation ; 
at the same time that he shewed the 
impolicy or pretended delicacy of for- 
bearing to interfere in the internal 
concerns of a country which so much 
required our interference, and which 
we had the most complete right to 
regulate in the mode best calculated 
to ensure our own interest, and to 
vag the interests of a people who 

ave at present no sufficient motives 
for resisting the attacks of the French, 
The mg thus wisely recommended 
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has been slighted and neglected, yet 
every day’s experience has confirmed 
its wisdom; and should ministers re- 
fuse much longer to model the go- 
vernment of Sicily according to the 
British constitution, and to place the 
administration of it in proper hands, 
it will not be long before all Europe 
will have to repent’ of their want of 
honesty or wisdom. Under the pre- 
sent system we have no dependance 
on the people of Sicily; and while 
spending millions to preserve the 
country from the gripe of France, we 
uphold .a government much worse 
thah any that France can impose, and 
alienate the hearts of those whose 
hands are alone.able to contribute to 
its defence. J remain, &c. 


W. Burpow: 


Hartford, near Morpeth, 
Sept: 7, 1811. 
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Cuarrer IV. 

A fuli Answer to. his Antagonists. 
His chief antagonists are number five, 
Yet maugre all their vain attempts, he'll 

thrive. 
The first John C—bd—n hight, and eke 
D.D. 
True heir apparent to the memory 
Of Quarles or‘Withers, hail itwirious 
three! ; 
‘gene beavy-headed lump of theo- 
logy has, by an unconnected 
jumble of stupid rhimes, buried poor 
Mr. Addison's memory much deeper, 
than it was in the power of the grave- 
digger to inter his body. ae 
‘he second is another of the same 
class, who turned Turkish pimp, by 
displaying the lascivious scenes of a 
seraglio, as a proper introduction to 
holy orders. Self-evident is this 
charge in his obscene play, called 
Alramule, or Love and Empire. This 
poetaster has -Jikewise put Virgil, 
Ovid, ‘and David ia masquerade. Of 
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his blank verse translation of the for. 

mer, Dr. Evans, of St. John’s College 

Oxon, gave him this wholesome ad. 

vice,— Pi car 

Read the commandments T—-pp; translate 
no further, 

Far there “tis written, Thou, shalt do no 
murther. ; 

And as to the two last of these per. 
formances, Mr. Pope givesvit \as:his 
opinion, that ‘in his) vetsion’ ‘he ‘has 
nothing of the main characteristiekof 
his author (Ovid), a graceful edsiness, 
But J think David is) much more be. 
holden to him than, Ovid; and as he 
treated the Roman like a Jew, so he 
has made the Jew speak like a Ro. 
man.’* 

This poetical performer once styled 
himself professor of poetry; but as 
Dean Swift observes, ‘ to speak more 
properly, the reader imthat faculiyin 
Oxford, who has: befriended theworld 
s9 much: by his incémparable: pers 
formances;ot that kind (his imcoherent 
lectures) especially his latest. »-D will 
own he has taught. me, and I believe 
some other gentlemen who had ‘lost 
their Latin, tae true grammatical con- 
struction of Virgil»(in his blank-verse 
version), and deserves not our ac- 
knowledgments only, but those of 
Eton and Westminster. 1am sen 
sible construction is as necessary to 
the relish and use of an author, as 
chewing is to taste. and digestion. 
However, I must. take upon me to 
admonish him of one great mistake, 
and 1 know that the modesty of the 
man, and the good nature familiar to 
him, aod which shines as much in his 
conyersatien as wit and true poetry 
does in his. works, wil! bear: it froma 
triend. . He has more than once, as I 
remember, put jessamin for sweet- 
marjoram, the true version; but as 
this, and a few more, are his only va- 
riations from the letter of the original; 
it may well be excused; my fear is, 
that school-boys. may come to suffer 
by his mistake. I dare venture to 
affirm, in favour of that good pot- 
herb, that sweet-marjoram 1s not ime 
proper either in broth or heroicks.'t 


* See Mr. Pope’s Familiar Letters 
to Henry Cromwell, page 45- 

+ See The Right of Precedence, page 
61, 62. Printed for H. Cusll iv the 
Strand, . 
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From these assaults upon the clas- 
sics he has lately attempted to dis- 
mount the whore of Babylon, in a 
dozen stupid declamatory invectives 
against popery but with equal suc- 
cess, for Heaven be praised, old Or- 
sini still sits fast in the saddle of his 
predecessors. . 

The third is one W——d (a much 
sillier.fellow than his halfpenny 
namesake, who thinks he carries all 
before him when he tells the public 
he has been at Christ Church College, 
Oxon, from which learned seminary, 
without derogation, has dropt many 
as arrant a blockhead as himself. This 
ungrateful wretch was for some time 
employed by Mr. Henley as an out- 
ward-bound amanuensis, in transcrib- 
ing some passages from the ancient ora- 
tors, but discarded both for his indo- 
lence and ignorance, in writing false 
Latinand spelling false English. The 
creature too has played the metamor- 
phosis all over the town, by appearing 
under different names and shapes in or- 
der to bilk his lodging, which was ge- 
nerally taken up at inns, And when- 
ever he is trusted alone in a gentle- 
man’s study or a bookseller’s shop, if 
not narrowly looked after, he will 
certainly make a library of his own 

ket, probatum est. He has taken 
is first degree, is now turned in- 
former, and will, no doubt, reap the 
benefit of so laudable an employ- 
ment. 

The fourth is an anonymous poor 
soul, who has written a letter to the 
Rev. John Henley, M.A. concerning 
his novel project: wherein his design 
is chiefly to expose his own misfor- 
tunes by convincing every reader that 
the greatest part of his conversation 
has been among footpads, darby-cap- 
tains, and jail-birds, from the cant 
style in which he writes. Hear him, 
O ye people; page 7, he says the 
oratory is opened—for a good reason, 
{0 wit, for the sake of the—(rhino) ; 
page 8, the whole world, says he, is 
alarmed with the tunault of your per- 
formances, to what end, to get— 
(money); page g, the reason holds 
good, because you know you do it for 
the ready—(crop) ; again, the design 
isfor the good of mankind in general, 
and to get to yourself—(cash) in par- 
ticular. But now comes the indict- 


ment, viz, 
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‘ To this end, and for no other 
substantial reason, you, was pleased to 
advertise us to this effect, That the 
oratory would be opened: July 3, and 
that if I, by itself I, or any other per- 
son, would come. to your oratory, or 
place of public worship, we must give 
one shilling to the door-keeper, for 
the seats were a personal property.” 
Fair and softly goes.far. Pray whose 
property are the seats but Mr, Hen- 
ley’s, if he paid for them? Go to 
Dr. Cobden, and see if he will let you 
have a seat in Somerset-house chapel 
gratis, Where then is the mighty 
difference of paying (for pay is the 
word in every church and chapel in 
London) weekly or quarterly. Nei- 
ther can I suppose you ignorant of the 
well known and true ‘story of my 
Lord Rochester’s going with another 
nobleman to the parish church of 
sweet St. Giles’s in the Fields, to hear 
Dr. Sharp, late Archbishop of York. 
The two peers went incog, but, as 
strangers, could not get admittahce 
into any of the lower isles, upon 
which my Lord Rochester run up 
stairs, clapped a shilling into the 
blower's hand, and got into the organ 
loft, and Jooking down, and seeing . 
his friend at Jast seated, he called, out 
to him, My Lord, says he, what do 
you pay for the pit, 1 have paid a 
shilling for the upper gallery. Now 
let us proceed. Tork out with you, 
‘ A very fine story indeed! and such 
a one that is not to be paralleled, that 
we should pay a shilling before we 
can worship God !’—Now jit so hap- 
pens, my friend, that you forgot to 
remember that this part of the charge 
you bring against the oratory is most 
notoriously false, and likewise that I 
have brought a parallel of mach 
worse treatment, even in a parish 
church, before Mr. Henley was born, 
and which is still practised in every 
parish church in London every Sun- 
day throughout the year. But the 
last part of your charge is ridiculous 
in itself, where you say, a shilling 
must be paid before you can worship 
God, because it is not so; for you 
have the liberty of standing in every 
church, and even in the oratory gra 
tis, and may as well worship God in 
that posture as any other; but if you 
will indulge yourself with a pew, or 
a seat of any kind, what signifies 
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talking—pay is thé word. Lastly, 
you say the oratory ‘is much more 
ike a theatre than a place of wor- 
ship; that, there is first a bar; second- 
ly, a spiked ‘hatch; and thirdly, Ainc 
ille lachryme ! aman to take money.’ 

This letter writer makes, in the 
sequel, such silly remarks on the pri- 
mitive liturgy, that to repeat them 
here would shew the greater act of 
folly of the two; so e’en let stupidity 
rest. And, as he says, in fine, Mr. 
Henley's project is to get money, no- 
thing is more demonstrative than that 
his chance will be to lose money by 
the publication of such a groat’s 
worth of idle trumpery, fit for no 
other use than ad ficum, &c. 

The fifth antagonist is a mere eccle- 
siastical Figg, and like him, mounts 
the stage with a mouthful, The Peace- 
elle Layman, and Military Church- 
man delineated. This writer declares 
of W——d, and the other letter- 
writer, that they are Juxuriously flagi- 
tious, avaricious in extortions, and 
haughty in their aspersions. But he 
1» a more humble manner only, begs 
Jeave to take notice of a thing lately 
‘come out, called the Primitive Liturgy 
for the use of the oratory. The no- 
tice he does indeed take, is mustering 
up a parcel of pedantic quotations 
without: any connection, and passes 
sentence upon it in these words, that 
it is (page 5) a dab upon antiquity, a 
chimera, a hippocentaure, &c. and 
makes use of so ‘many cursed hard 
words, that ] am forced to leave him 
for above twenty pages together. And 
at last I must, to cry out with him 
and Horace, 

Risum tenealis Amici. — 

For this father-reading-critick, with 
his satchel full of codes, andects, 
canons, and councils, falls down and 
worships the adorable doctrine of pas- 
sive obedience and non-resistance. 
—Whieh principles, to my certain 
knowledge, our orator will, either in 
a military or civil defence, oppose, as 
Siernhold and Hopkins has it, 


With aii his might and main. 


Our author, at length, winds up 
his bottom with congratulating the 
present age, that an ingenious student 
in givinity has for their use compiled 
a Trimitive Liturgy, in a Jess bulky 
way than was formerly the Popish 
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tte ay 6 or of late the Common 
Prayer Book, which, he adds, is ex. 
tremely convenient, and seems €alcn. 
lated for military churchmen ; wittil 
observing that it may be all said, or 
part said, or none said; and] entirely 
agree with him, that the same ma 
be said of any form of prayer what. 
ever, 

But to conclude, he accuses our 
orator of Arianism, from his Doxo. 
logy in page 26. Calls his masonry 
in question, page 41, in fixing the 
heavens ; explodes his mathematics 
for talking of a cube in the form of 
an arch; and is quite out of temper, 
page 46, at his drop in the womb. 
Therefore I think it behoves me, for 
the sake of all modest Christians, to 
examine this paragraph of Mr. Hen- 
ley’s Thanksgiving, in whiel: the spi- 
ritual informers will have it, that 
Curl! the bookseller joined issue with 
our orator. 

‘ For all things do we give thee 
thanks—who hast given us an articu- 
late voice to confess withal, and add- 
ed to it a suitable tongue as an instru- 
ment to modulate withal, and a pro- 
per taste, and a suitable touch, anda 
sight for contemplation, and the hear- 
ing of sounds, and the smelling of 
vapours, and hands for work, and 
feet for walking ; and all these mem- 
bers dost thou form from a little dfop 
in the womb ; and after the formation 
dost thou bestow on it an immortal 
soul, and producest it into the light 
as a rational creature.’ 

Now as Mr. Prior says, 

First, men instance, then apply. ¢.g. 


Does not Solomon himself tellus, 
that the navel of his spouse was like 
a gublet which holdeth much liquor. 
And does not the Common Prayer 
Book tell us, that for the redemption 
of man, the womb of the virgin was 
not abhorred. | would therefore ask 
any person whatsoever, wherein con- 
sists the offensive idea conveyed by 
either of these phrases, in one more 
than the other. . 

Such are the impotent antagonists 
our orator has hitherto met with, and 
I think are left as they deserve with 
this distich, 

If e’er these leash of wretches write again, 
They Henley’s cane may merit, not 
pen. 
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Tour ee TuousanD Mites ly 

two ENGLISH PRISONERS escaped 
from FRANCE in November 1810. 
Welay this extraordinary Narrative be- 
fore our readers in the form of a Jour- 
nal, upon the credit of the writer who 
was one of the parties.] 


Dipst at Auxonne, Départe- 
ment de la Cote d'Or. 


EDNESDAY, Nov. 14.—In- 
\ telligence arrived at the depot 
fom Mr. Mackenzie, English com- 
missary at Morlaix, that the treaty 
for an exchange of prisoners was ren- 
dered abortive by the exorbitant de- 
mands of the French government, 
and that he should leave France im- 
mediately. Consequently, finding all 
hopes of being released done away 
with, came to a determination to at- 
tempt an escape, not being consi- 
dered as on parole of honour. 

Saturday, 17th.—Got in company 
with a Swiss officer, who gave mea 
letter of recommendation to his friends 
in Swisserland. 

Monday, 19th.—At about seven 
@clock in the evening every thing 
relative to our future proceedings 
being previously arranged, a guide 
stationed at a short distance from the 
ramparts to conduct us, I descend- 
éd the ramparts, in company with 
Messrs. Samuel and Robert Ashton, 
uy companions, by means of a cord, 
which a friend, who attended to assist 
if necessary, took away with him after 
we were down, in order that no trace 
might be left of the means we made 
use of to effectuate our escape. Being 
tafe down at the foot of the ramparts, 
we immediately sat off to join our 
guide at the place appointed; we 
ound him waiting for us. Unfortu- 
nately, one of our companions (Mr. 
Robert Ashton) had stopped behind 
at the foot of the ramparts, as we 
supposed, to look for his walking- 
stick, which be had lost in descend- 
ing, by which means he mistook the 
toad we had taken, it being very 
dark,and missed us. After wailing 
a considerable. time, and finding he 
id not come, we thought it most 
prudent to commence our journey ; 
since which we have had no account 
of him. We accordingly proceeded, 
' company with our guide, who con- 
ducted us by bye, dirty roads to a 


small village, distant about tex leagues 
from Auxonne, where we_ halted, 
being much fatigued, at: the, house 
appointed for our reception, at about 
four o'clock in the morning. Our 
guide having, according toagreement, 
procured us another, we paid him off 
with two louis. 

Tuesday, 20th.—At three in the af- 
ternoon recommenced our journey in 
company with our guide, passed thro” 
a large swampy wood; at 9 at night 
stopped at a village, where we got 
refreshments and accommodations for 
the night at a small public-house. 
Our guide having fulfilled his agree- 
ment, and procured us another, we 
paid bim off with four louis. 

Wednesday, 21st.—At two in the 
morning, being a fine moon light, we 
proceeded forward with our guide, 
who proposed conducting us to the 
frontiers of Swisserland, for which 
we agreed to pay him two louis; tra- 
velled on until about 9 of the fore- 
noon, when, having passed the several 
villages, whose inhabitants seemed to 
regard us with a suspicious eye, we 
thought it improper and unsafe to pro- 
ceed any farther until evening. Our 
guide proving totally ignorant of the 
cross roads, we accordingly concealed 
ourselves in an adjoining wood, and 
sent forward our guide to explore the 
road, and purchase provisions, At 
about 4 in the afternoon our guide 
returned with provisions,on which, 
being then rather hungry, we made a 
hearty repast. At 5, being dusk, we. 
proceeded forward, and passed thro’ a 
few villages, without being noticed. 
This evening proving extremely dark, 
with a strong gale and hard rain, we 
got completely embarrassed, our guide 
being entirely ignorant of the coun- 
try, and consequently totally unfit for 
the charge he had undertaken: tra- 
velled on until about 10 at night, 
when on a large common we unfor- 
tunately lost our road, it being so very 
dark, that we could not even distin- 
guish each other, and raining very 
hard. At last, after wandering about 
we knew not how, for above an hour, 
and being wet through, and at every 
step almost Knee-deep in mire, we 
fortunately discovered a light at some 
distance ; and being almost exhausted 
with fatigue and cold, we determined 
to make for it whatever it might be, 








and, if possible, to gain a shelter for 
the night from the present boisterous 
weather. At near midnight arrived 
at the house, but in a most disagree- 
able situation ; got permission imme- 
diately to enter, and stop for the night, 
also some refreshments and a bed; 
found the inhabitants very civil, but 
inquisitive, it being a farm-house, at 
some distance from any village. Being 
determined to proceed no further with 
our present stupid guide, we resolved 
to inform the master of the house of 


our situation, and toask his assistance’ 


to procure us another guide. Fortu- 
nately we acted right, as the master 
of the house proved a good fellow, 
though a Frenchman. He offered us 
every assistancein his power, and 
wromised as soon as it should be day- 
fight, that he would go to the nearest 
village and procure us another guide, 
who shonld be better acquainted with 
the country, and on whom we might 
depend. 
Thursday, 22d.—At about eight he 
returned from the village with another 
uide. Paid off old’ stupid that we 
ad before, satisfied the master of the 
house for his trouble, and about nine 
in the morning recommenced our pe- 
rilous journey, our guide in company, 
Travelled all this day through byé 
roads, and until evening, when we 
arrived at a small river near Pentar- 
lier, which it was absolutely necessary 
to cross without entering the town. 
Attempted to pass it, but found it too 
deep and rapid. Saw a single house 
on its banks at some distance on our 
right (Pentarlier being about two 
miles on our left), to which house we 
repaired for information. Fortunate- 
ly it proved to be a ferry: the old 
man who kept it perceiving that we 
were persons who wished to avoid all 
gens d’armes & police-officers, advised 
us to cross over immediately, it being 
twilight, and that he would send one 
of his lads with us to a village oppo- 
site, where we might get good accom- 
modations for the night in safety, 
(another good Frenchman). Crossed 
the river, and went to the village, as 
directed by the lad who came with 
us; stopped for the night at a small 
public-house; very good accommo- 
dations every thing cgusidered. 
Friday, 23d.—The master of the 
house finding that we wished to get 
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into Swisserland, without ‘being ex. 
amined by the police on the frontiers, 
advised us to pay off our present 
guide, and that he would direct us to 
a village across the first line himself 
and would there procure us another 
to pass the other two lines, there 
being three lines or stations of doua- 
niers or police-ofticers to pass before 
we, could enter Swisserland, which 
(in our situation) it was necessary to 
do without being noticed by them, as 
all who are seen are stopped and exa. 
mined, Paid off our guide as de. 
sited, (gave him twelve livres); and 
set off again, in company with the 
old innkeeper. At about nine in the 
morning arrived at the village ‘pro. 
posed, where our guide having pro- 
cured us another, paid him off. At 
eleven set off from this village in 
company with our guide, being the 
last in France. At about two in the 
afternoon arrived on the extreme 
frontiers of France, where we found 
a smal} wall which separates it from 
Swisserland, which, with the greatest 
satisfaction imaginable, we crossed, 
passed into the Swiss territory, and 
pursued our journey. At four in the 
afternoon, aftér crossing a rugged 
mountain, we arrived at the village 
of Baume, the fitst in’ Swisserland, 
where we got refreshments at the 
Croix de St. Andre: the old inn- 
keeper being a staunch friend to the 
English, advised us not to stop there 
the night, as it would be rather unsafe. 
Paid off our guide with 3 louis and 6 
livres, and procured another to pro- 
ceed that evening for Yverdon. At 
about nine at night set off, our guide 
in company, with a light, it being 
very dark, and raining very fast, which 
continued all night. . 

Saturday, 24th.—At about two m 
the morning came to an hotel, about 
half a mile beyond Yverdun, where 
we proposéd stopping the day, being 
much fatigued with wet and culd, &ec. 
Being informed that an Epglish gen- 
tleman resided at Yverdun, sent bim 
anote. A short time after he came 
to see us, and with him a Swiss gen- 
tleman, who both stopped and spent 
the day with us. At parting Mr. E. 
generously presented us with —-—— 
to assist us on our journey, and every 
necessary information to enable us to 
pass Swisserland in safety. 
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Swiss gentleman also, Mr. J..G. gave We were advised to leave Soleure 
usaletter of recommendation to his this evening, as the French ambassa- 
fiends at Berne, in order to endea- dor had just arrived there from Berne. 
your to procure a passport there. We accordingly set off again about 
Sunday, 25th.—Having ~ off seven o'clock in the evening, with a 
our guide with 12 livres, and having police-officer to protect us as far as it 
nofurther occasion for any, at about would be necessary to go this night. 
seyen in the aerning we cast our- At nine came toa small village, where 
selves adrift on the wide world, trast- we halted for the night. r con- 
ing to that Providence which had ductor left us and returned to Soleure, 
hitherto so kindly protected us, and Thursday, 29th.—This morning 
recommenced our hazardous expedi- at about eight o'clock set off on 
tion by ourselves. Travelled on in our journey. Fine, cold, frosty wea- 
the grand route for Berne; no parti- ther. At noon stopped at a public- 
cular occurrence this day’s march. house on the road for refreshments, 
At four in the afternoon arrived at the where we fortunately fell in with the 
town of Payenne, where we halted same three Englishmen whom we 
for the night at L’Hotel de Ville; saw on our entrance at Berne, who 
good accommodations. informed us that they left the — 
Monday, 26th.—At eight in the of Auxonne the night after us, that 
morning set off again on our travels; when we saw them they were in the 
fine frosty: weather, but very cold, custody of some Swiss soldiers, who 
At four in the afternoon entered the had arrested them and brought them 
es of Berne without any notice there to be examined by't lice, 
ing taken. Immediately after we and that on declaring themselves to 
discovered on the opposite side of the be Englishmen, who were endeavour- 
street three of our late fellow pri- ing to es their liberty, they per- 
sonets at Auxonne, who, it seems, mitted them to pass unmolested. 
hadalso made the attempt to regain After spending about an hour with 
their liberty; but seeing some-soldiers our late brothers in captivity, we 
near them, we thought it hazardous sepatated, and continued our journey. 
to speak to them, so passed on until At six o'clock we halted for the ni h 
we found a public-house, where we at a small village ; good accommoda- 
got accommodations for the night. tions, and peop e very civil, 
Tuesday, 27th.—At about nine this Friday, 30th.—At about nine this 
Morning went and delivered the letter morning set off again on our journey 5 
recommendation to the gentleman dark, rainy weather. This day pro- 
to whom it was addressed, who im- ceeded but slowly, roads being very 
mediately used every effort to obtain bad; obliged to stop several’ times 
Us a passport as Americans, but could during the showers. At’ four in the 
ot succeed. At three in the after- afternoon passed through the town of 
noon, finding it impossible to procure Baden; and about five, being»-dark, 
a passport, we set off for Soleure. At we halted for the night at a small vil- 
six, halted for the night at an inn on lageabout two leagues beyond Baden. 
the road, Nothing further particular . Saturday, Dec. ist.—At - Te= 
this day. commenced oar travels. Nothing 
Wednesday, 28th.—At nine this — this day. At five P.M. 
Morning recommenced our journey ; halted for the night at an inn onthe 
nothing particular on the road. At bafks of the Rhine, in front of Schaff- 
one in the afternoon arrived at.So- hausen. 
leure, passed through the. city, and Sunday, 2d—At eight set off again 
waited on Mr. ———, for whom we on our journey ; dark gloomy wea- 
had a letter. of recommendation, and ther, with. heavy. showers of snow; 
by whom we were treated. with the suow about a foot deep,’ having 
greatest civility imaginable. Forti: snowed all night, which rendered: it 
nately, his brother arrived from Vi- very bad travelling on foot, especially 
enna whilst we were there, who im- in oursituation, being entire strangers 
mediately gave us his passport to tothe-country’’ At ten, a/m. passed 
return; and as no descriptions were the Rhine, and entered Schafi hansen, 
on it, it answered our purpose exactly, at the gate of which we were stopped 
Uxiversat Mac. Vou. XVI, ac 
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and our passport demanded, which 
having produced, and answered to all 
questions, we were suffered to pro- 
ceed; passed through Schaffhausen, 
and crossed this day the frontiers of 
Swisserland, and entered the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. At five rp. Mm. halt- 
ed for the night. In travelling through 
Swisserland, we were, without excep- 
tion, treated with the greatest civility ; 
and what is rather singalar, we were 
generally known to be Englishmen, 
which we suppose must be from the 
numbers which had passed before us 
on the same road ; a great many hav- 
ing within a few months ran away 
from the depot of Auxonne. The 
Swiss are in general very much at- 
tached to the English. 

Monday, 3d.—This morning, at 
eight, recommenced our journey. 
From this until Saturday the 8th no- 
thing particular occurred. Passed 
through the towns of Stockach and 
Meskirch, in the Grand Duchy of 
Baden ; Reidlingen and Lauphiem, in 
the kingdom of Wurtemburg. Cross- 
ed the Danube at Scheers, a small 
village in the Grand Dutchy of Ba- 
den; re-crossed it at Reidlingen. 
Entered the kingdom of Bavaria at 
Klerdissen, a smal] town, from which 
we proceeded forward, and passed 
through the towns of Obenhausen 
-and Krumbach. 

Saturday, 8th.—At about four p. ». 
came to the suburbs of Augsburg, a 
large city, which we went through, 
but being determined, if possible, to 
avoid entering the city, as the police 
are remarkably severe there, and our 
passport not being exactly to be de- 
pen on, we thought it would be 
too great a risk; we pear y 
atruck off into a bye path, which led 
us some distance off from the city. 
Findiug we were not observed, we 
threw away what trifling things we 
had, which we could not put on, or 
in our pockets. Having disposed of 
all unnecessary articles, and arranged 
ourselves as well as possible to avoid 
suspicion, we pi towards the 
city. Being arrived within a few 

of the centinel at the gate; we 
saw asmall road which turned off to 
the left, round the ramparts. We 
struck into it without being noticed, 
- there being a great many people pass- 
img and repassing at the gate. Had 


two English Prisoners of War. (Spr¢ 


we entered the town, we should ig 
all probability have been arrested; 
as we have since been informed that 
several of our countrymen have been 


stopped there, who, like ourselves, | 


were endeavouring to make their 
escape from the gloomy walls of g 
French prison. Having followed 
this road some time, we found that it 
jed round the ramparts to theo 
site part of the city, We panel 
veral centinels, who fortunately took 
ne notice of us. At last, we came 
into the high road from Augsburg to 
Munich, which we immediately took 
and proceeded forward, congratulating 
ourselves on our fortunate 

from Augsburg. At about eight, 
P.M. stopped for the night af the 
town of Friedberg: good accommo- 
dations, &c, 

Sunday, gth.—At noon tecom- 
menced our journey ; fine frosty wea. 
ther, good travelling on foot. From 
this to Tuesday the 11th nothing pare 
ticular. Left the high road to Mu. 
nich at Duchau, a small town, and 
followed that of Landshut: saw the 
spires of Munich < a as Mon- 

ay evening, at about five, stopped at 
a small village for. the night. 

Tuesday, 1ith.—-This morning 
thick rainy weather. At nine, three 

t chaises arrived, returning from 

unich to Landshut, In one of them, 
there being but one gentleman, who 
had no objections to our company 
we took each of us a place in it, and 
at ten set off. The gentlemab, our 
companion, proved of great service to 
us. Finding we could not. s 
German, and having an idea, I think, 
that we were not exactly en regle, 
told us to make ourselves easy on that 
account, as he would answer all ques- 
tions which might be asked. At 
noon passed through the city of nt 
sing; at the gate we were stop 
the centinel, who asked seve 
tions, which were all answ by 
our companion, and we were 
to pass. At about seven in the even- 
ing arrived at Landshut ; stopped at 
a large hotel, where we remain 
the night. Here we were informed 
that we must get our passport signed 
at the police-office before we could 
be | seinen to leave the city again. 
Left my companion at the hotel, 
set off ta the police-office with thé 
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, which, after being strictly 
examined, and several intricate ques- 
tions asked, which were fortunately 
answered to their satisfaction, I had 
the good fortune to get, it signed (a 
lucky escape), and returned immedi- 
ely to my companion at the hotel. 


Wednesday, 12th.— At about seven 
this morning set off from Landshut 
onthe high road for Braunau. No- 
thing farther worthy of notice until 
Sanday the 16th, during which time 
we passed ae = several smal] towns 
and. villages. On Friday about noon 
came to the river Inn, on the east 
side of which stands the town of 
Brannau, where there is a large wood- 
en bridge for passing the river, which 
we crossed, and went through Brau- 
nau, without being stopped or even 
noticed; at which we were much 
sorprised, as the police at Braunau are 
remarked for strictness, After which 
we passed the small towns of Althiem 
wd Ried; and on Saturday evening 
the 15th stopped for the night at the 
town of Haag, the last town in Bava- 
ta. 
Sunday, 16th.—This morning, at 
about eight, set off from Haag; rainy 
weather, roads very bad. At eleven 

sed the Bavarian barrier, and at 
noon entered the Austrian territory ; 
got our passport signed at the barrier, 
and at two P.M. arrived at the town 
of Lambach, where we got our pass- 
port sigued, but with some difficulty ; 
and being greatly tatigued by so much 
travelling on foot, we took a post- 
chaise and set off for Lintz. Halted 
os evening at a small inn on the 


Monday, 17th,—Set off early this 
morning, and at ten a.m. artived at 
Lintz, the capital of Upper Austria, 
on the Danube. Waited immediate- 
lyon the director of the police, and 
gave up our passport, declaring our- 

es who we were and from whence 
We came, and solicited his protection. 
He informed us that we might con- 
tider ourselves perfectly safe from the 
hands of the French; but that he 
not permit us to proceed any 
forther until he received orders from 
lenna respecting us, to which place 
meant to write immediately, as 

Was quite ignorant himself where 
Wsend us in safety, the ports of the 
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Baltic being all shut against the En 
lish. Went and tobi lodgings ‘at S 
inn for a few days until an answer 
might be received concerning our 
future destination. From this until 
Friday the 2ist nothing particular 
occurred. | Amuséd ourselves’ b 
walking about, viewing the town. 
fine wooden bridge across the Danube 
here of twenty-three arches, several 
very handsome buildings, &c. &c. 


Friday, 21st.—At ten this mornin 
we were sent for by the director o 
the police, who informed us that he 
had received orders respecting ns, and 
that we were to proceed to Vienna 
with all possible dispatch, and that if 
we were in want of money, he would 
advance us a sufficiency to proceed 
there. We received from him 100 
florins (Banco Zettel), a paper mo- 
ney, for which we gave a receipt to 
repay it at Vienna. ent and took a 
post-chaise for Vienna immediately, 
paid off our lodgings, &c. At noon 
set off for the capital. In our route 
pen through the towns of Ens and 

t. Polten, and several villages, a- 
mongst which we ar the village 
of Abensberg, which, during the last 
campaign. between the French and 
Austrians, was entirely burnt down; 
a grand. battle being fought there be- 
tween the Landwher of Vienna and 
the advanced guard of the French 
grand army, which lasted six hours ; 
at Jast the Austrians were obliged to 
retreat, beng overpowered by num- 
bers. Nothing further particular 


until 


Monday, 24th.—At noon arrived 
at Vienna. At five in the afternoon’ 
waited on the director-general of the 
police, who very politely informed 
us, that in a few days we should have 
a passport to proceed by the safest 
route to our native copntry ; and that 
during our stay every assistance should 
be granted us that our situation de- 
manded, and advised us not to ac- 
knowledge: ourselves to be English- 
men publicly, but to pass as Swiss 
merchants. We were then sent toa 
large hotel (the Romischen Kaiser) 
or the Roman Emperor, where we 
were to remain during our stay. 


[To be concluded in our nest.) 
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Six, — 


ANSTHER rise in the price of 
gold makes the following alte- 
rations necessary, 

per oz. 

a 
Market price of standard gold 4 17 
Mint ditto - - . 3.17 104 


al 


d. 


Higher than the Mint price 0 19 34 
Pure virgin gold 5/. 69. per ounce. 

‘The last rise in the price of gold was 2s. 
per oz. and took place Aug. 23, 1811. 

Silver still as it was. ay 


On the Duty and Hazard of Exrcu- 
ToRS and ADMINISTRATORS 


Letrer III. 


XECUTORS and administrators 

are not only liable to be invol- 

ved in difficulties, by neglecting to 
make legal inventories ; for they may 
be put to considerable trouble and 
expence by the paying of legacies 
without proper precautions ; and, fur- 
ther, they may be subjected to fines, 
by wilfully or ignorantly neglecting 
to pay the legacy stamp duties en- 
joined under the acts of the 36th Geo. 
Ile. 52—44th Geo. III. c. 98— 

45th Geo. ILI. c. 28—and 48th Geo. 
III. ec: 149. For the sake of those 
who undertake executorships and 
trusts, without knowing or caring 


any thing of the duties annexed io- 


them, I propose to offer a tew me- 
morandums, to prevent their being 
called to London at a considerable 
expence, or before a court at a great- 
er, for neglecting to do what they 
were nnacquainted with. - 
By the statute of the 25th Charles 
Il. c..2. s. 5. it is said, “* That all 
and every such persons that shall re- 
fuge to take the gaths and the sacra- 
myent, and after such neglect shal] ex- 
@cute any office or employment, and 
‘being lawfully convicted, every such 
person. or persons shall be disabled 
from thenceforth to sue, ar pse any 
action, bill, aint, or information, 
in course of Jaw, or to prosecute any 
guit in the court of equity, or to be 
guardian to any child, or executor or 
administrator of any person, or capa- 
ble af any legacy or deed of gift, or 
to bear any office within this realm, 


Of Executors and Administrators. 


» Seeremage 
and shall forfeit the sum_.of 
be recovered in any of his Miajeate 
courts of law.” wn 
By the uth and 10th of William 
III, c. 32. it is also said, “ That if 
any person or persons, havin been 
educated in, or at any time havi 
made profession of the christian re. 
ligion within this realm, shall by wnt. 
ing, printing, teaching, or advised 
speaking, deny aay one of the per. 
sons in the Holy Trinity to be God; 
or shall assert or maintain that there 
are more Gods than one; or shall 
deny the christian religion to be true 
or the. Holy Scriptures of the Oldang 
New Testament to. be of Divine an. 
thority, and shall, upon indictment, 
or information, in any Of his Majes. 
ty’s courts at Westminster, or at the 
assizes, be thereof lawfully convicted 
by the oath of one or more creditable 
witnesses, such person or persons, for 
the first offence, shall be adjudged in- 
capable ‘and disabled in law, fo all 
intents:and purposes whatsoever, to 
have, or enjoy, any office or offices, 
employment or employments, eccle. 
siastical, civil, or military, or any 
part in them, or any profit or advan- 
tage appertaining to them, or any of 
1em; aud if any person or ’ 
so convicted as wi Sl sake shall at any 
time of his or their conviction, enjoy 
Or possess any office, place, or em- 
ployment, such office, place, or ms 
ployment, shall be void, and is heres 


y declared void; and if such 
or persons shall be a cocoa: 


lawfully convicted as aforesaid of all 
or any of the aforesaid crime or 
crimes, that then he or they, from 
thenceforth, shall be disabled to sue, 
prosecate, plead, or use. any actionor 
Information in any court of law or, 
equity,or to beguardian of any child,or 
executor or admninjetraige of any pet- 
son, or be capable of any Jegacy, or 
deed of gift, or to bear any office, Cle 
vil or military, or benefice s- 


tical, for ever, within this realm ; ane 
shall also suffer imprisonment for 

space of three years, without bail or 
mainprize, from the time of suchcon- 


Viction.” 

Do the Unitarians and Socinians 
know that there is such a statute 
hanging over them? or, .would they 
speak, write, and declare ery 
ments so publicly as many of # 
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hen it. may injure themselves, 
ay doing any good to,others? 
“Bat a person may lose a legacy by 
‘means,. besides those mentioned 
in the abovesaid statutes. — 
‘Jf.a man Jeaves a. specific sum to 
ach of his children, to be, paid, by 
igstalments out of his Jands, when 
gid by fine and proclamation, and 
the first instalment paid, what be- 
comes due afterwards is barred. Le- 
jes given out of a term for years, 
sa extinct when the time ex- 
pres 


Legacies where sued for. 


If the executor detain fhe legacy, 
oris slack in fulfilling the testator’s 
wil, the legatee must sue the exe- 
qitor in the Ecclesiastical Court, for 
the legacy which is not paid. 

Where a devise is made of goods, if 
theexecutor will not deliver them to 
thedevisee, he has no remédy by the 
common law. 

Ifa legacy be granted out of lands 
infee simple, it must not be sued for 
in the Spiritual, but in a Temporal 
Court. But, if the lands be devised 
tobe sold for payment of legacies, 
the suit for the money to be distri- 
buted, after the sale of the lands, may 
bein the Spiritual Court, for the mo- 
bg personal. 

But, ifa man devise lands to be 
wld for the payment of debts, and 
ives the surplus to several persons, 

must sne ina Court of Equity. 
This is not merely a legacy of goods 
ad chattels, for it arises originally 
out of lands or tenements; and the 
Keclesiastical. Court .has only a testa- 
oeiery jurisdiction touching chat- 


Where the Ecclesiastical Court and 
the Court of Equity have a conve- 
nent jurisdiction, the Court which is 

st possessed of the cause has a right 
(proceed ; yet it is safer for the exe- 


‘Milor's indemnity to go into Chan- 


tery, for there the legatees give secu- 
nty for the money ; but it is not so in 
the Ecclesiastical Court. 

Executors ought now to be. parti- 
rly careful to take indemnities of 
tees, to secure them against any 

d; for, five or six years after 

y have settled their business, they 
tay be called upon when they. little 
expect it, There are exagainers ap- 
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ointed. to return-an_aecount of,all 
egacies, annuities, and yesidues, to 
the Stamp-Office ; and ifthe execu- 
tors have, through ignorance, omit- 
ted paying any stamp duties, they 
may receive an official, but not a very 
civil, letter from the Stamp-Office, 
as follows : 


To Executors and Administrators; 
with Wills annexed, 


Stamp- Office, Somerset ‘Place, 
“ Sir, London. 


‘« Ow comparing the accounts of 
wills and administrations, returned to 
this Officeby the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
with the register here kept .of the 
payment of the duties imposed by the 
acts of the 30th Geo. HI. c. 52— 
44th Geo. II]. c. g8—45th Geo. ITI. 
c. 28.—48th Geo. IIT. c. 14g. on le- 
gacies avd annuities given by will 
out of personal or real estate be- 
queathed by wills, or devolving upon 
intestacies, and on the residue of mo- 
ney arising from Eh estate by wills 
directed to be soli, mortgaged, or 
otherwise disposed of, it appears that 
you are the executor of the will, or 
the administrators with the will an- 
nexed, of A, B. of D. in the county 
of E.; and that all the duties. payable 
under the said will, in respect of the 
property thereby bequeathed, have 
not yet been paid. 1 am. therefore 
ordered by the Commissioners of this 
revenue to require, that you forth- 
with deliver into this Office, or, (if 
more convenient,) to the head Dis- 
tributor of Stamps for the county or 
district in which you-reside, a parti- 
cular account of the personal estate 
of the deceased, (including leasehold 
estates for years, either absolute or 
determinable on lives,) and of the 
payments made thereout, according 
to the form inclosed, in order that 
the clear residue thereof may be as 
certained, and that the proper duty 
on the amount or value of such resi- 
dye may be assessed and paid. And 
Iam to require, that you forthwith 
pay such duty, as well as the duties 
now remaining due for any .of the le- 

acies, annuities, or monies, arising 
rom real estate bequeathed by the 
will; andtoinform you, that, w.de- 
fault of your compliance with this re- 
quisition within one month fromthe 
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date, the Commissioners will take 
measures for compelling you to ac- 
count for the property and the duty, 
and for recovering the penalties in- 
curred, in the Court of Exchequer. 


** T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
«W.R. D. Examiner. 


** P.S. You must apply in person, 
er by an agent or out at this Of- 
fice, between the hours of ten and 
two, holidays excepted, or at the 
head distributor of Stamps for the 
county or district in which you res‘de. 
Any application by letter cannot be 
answered.” 


This mandate is sent to the execu- 
tor, whether the legacies are lapsed, 
or for any particular reason renoun- 
eed; and he must appear by himself 
or his agent,~at a considerable ex- 
pence, when there is no probability 
of his being tepaid; therefore, exe- 
cutors aught to have an indemnity 
when they pay legacies, to secure 
themselves against any demands which 
may be made upon them, in case they 
dave ignorantly omitted paying any 
duties imposed by the before menti- 
oned statutes. 

As executors are not only liable to 


be put to considerable expence, but 
they may, by the statutes already 
Mentioned, render themselves inca- 

able of receiving any legacy, and of 
Polding any office ; and as they are 
sure to meet with considerable trou- 
ble, without having any inet re- 

t 


compence; it is necessary that they 
should have their difficulties pointed 
out, to avoid them. 


Interest when to be paid. 


Ir a legacy be devised generally, 
and no time be ascertained for the 
payment, and the legatee be an in- 
fant, he shall be paid interest from 
the expiration of the first year after 
the testator s death, 

The statute of distribution allows 
the executor a year, to enquire whe- 
ther there be any debts, before he ‘is 
compellable to make distribution. If 
the legatee be of full age, he shall 
have interest from the tine of his de- 
mand after the year ; for where there 
is no time set, it is not payable till 
demanded ; but where a legacy is left 
payable at a day certain, it must be 
paid with interest from that day. 


Anecdote of the Earl of Derty, 


(Serresany, 
cy is charged oy 
lands which yield rent, and there 
no time of payment mentioned in the 
will, the legacy shall bear interest 
from the death of the testator. ~~ 

Ifa legacy be brought into court 
and the legatee has notice of it, a 
he does not pray to have the 
or to have it placed out at interest 
legatee, in such cases, loses his inte. 
rest from the time the money way 
brought into Court. : 

bequeaths 26 


Wher a le 


Generally, if a man 
pounds each to three different perm 
sons, and dies, leaving goods only tg 
the'value of 20 pounds, and of whi 
goods the executor maketh an inven. 
tory, he may pay which of the thre: 
he pleases the 20 pounds, and the 
other two will be without a remedy; 
or, if he prefers it, he may pay each 
of them their proportionable part. If 
the legatees should sue in such a ease, 
they must pe asufficiency of goods, 
or they will not recover. 

But, Mr. Clark says, (agreeable te 
a rule in the Court of Equity,) “Tf, 
after the payment of the debts, and 
the funeral expences, there be not 
sufficient for all the legataries, there 
must be a proportionable distribu 
tion according to the sum of each 
legacy.” 

Swinburne says, ‘* That if the exe. 
cutor enter to the testator’s goods, and 
will make no inventory, then every 


legatary may recover his whole le. . 


gacy; for in this case the law pres 
sumeth that there is sufficient goods 
to pay all the legacies, but that the 
executor doth secresly and fraudu 
Jently conceal the same.” : 

Those who attend to the foregoing 
hints will see how difficult it is fora 
person to keep clear of the troubleand 
expence of the duties of an executor; 
and they who wish to avoid them, 
will endeavour to get the best infor: 
mation they can, before they enter 
on their duty; for when errots are 
committed, it is too late to enquire 
how to avoid them. 


Anscporte of the Earl of Dens, 
and James I. 


Sir, : 
NHE following anecdote, which I 
have copied from a scarce pube 
lication of the seventeenth Century 
may amuse some Of your readers, 
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1811, 


tl of Derby, in the reign of 
oes a used to "wees such plain 
dothes, that he could not be distin- 

‘hed from the better sort of farm- 
es, and would often say, that gaudy 

was only fit for fools and wan- 
top women ; for wise men and mo- 
dest women would despise them. 

One day his lordship coming to 
court in a plain riding coat, he was, 
by one of da Scottish attendants, de- 
nied entrance into the privy chamber, 
who said to him, “‘ Gaffer, this is no 
place for you ; the king has no occa- 
sion for ploughmen ; none come here 
bat men of quality, and gentlemen in 
rith habits.” To which the ear] re- 

* that he had on such clothes 
as he always used to wear, and if the 
Scots were to do so, they would make 
but a mean figure in the English 
court in their Seotch plaids and blue 
bonnets.” The king, hearing a dis- 
pute at the chamber door, stepped 
forward, and asked what was the oc- 
csion? To whom the earl replied, 
“nothing, my aaa your coun- 
trymen having left their manners and 

behind them in Scotland, nei- 
ther know themselves, nor their bet- 
ters.” The king, being angry at the 
affront offered to so great a man, said, 
“My good Lord Derby, { am sorry 
for the abuse given you by my ser- 
vant—and, to make your lordship sa- 
tisfaction, I will command him to be 
hanged, if your mye desire it.”— 
Theearl answered, ‘* that is too light 
apunishment to repair my honour ; 
Texpect that his punishment should 
bemoreexemplary.” ‘«* Name it, my 
lord,” said the king, ‘ and it shall be 
done.” “* Why then,” said the earl, 
“T desire your Majesty would send 
him back to his own country again.” 

I remain your eesti 


Northampton, 
Sept. 13, 1811, 





For the Unicer al Magazine. 
Particunars of the Peart FisHery 
im the Bay of ConparTscry. 


Translated from the French Account 
of @ Voyage to CexLon, performed 
between the Years 1 790 and \ 800. 


T= Island of ‘Ceylon affords no 
greater curiosity to an European, 


Particulars of the Pearl Fishery at Condatschy, 
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than a view of this bay, during the” 


pearl fishery. This arid desert then 


poe a scene of such variety, that: 


cannot say I jhave ever seen any 
thing that can be compared to it. The 
confluence of many thousands of in- 
dividuals of all colours incessantly 
ome and repassing—the great num- 

t of tents and huts erected upon the 
shores, each of which has its shop— 
the multitude of barks that return in 
the afternoon from the fishery, many 
of them loaded with riches—tlie anx- 
iety painted upon the faces of the 
owners at the time when the barks 
are nearing the shore—the haste with 
which they approach them in hopes 
of finding a valuable cargo—the pros 
digious number of jewellers, brokers, 
and merchants, of all nations and all 
colours, both natives and foreigners, 
all engaged about pearls, some sepa- 
rating and comet | some weighing, 
some examining the number and va- 
lue, and some perforating them,—all 
these details united, make a very 
lively impression upon the specta- 
tors. , 

The first object, before the fishery 
commences, is to examine the vari- 
ous oyster banks, and the state of the 
oysters, and to make a report to go- 
vernment accordingly. If the quan- 
lity is then supposed to be sufficient, 
and that they are come to a proper 
degree of maturity, the banks upon 
which the oysters are to be found are 
put up to auction, and some black is 
commonly the auctioneer ; but some- 
times the government think proper 
to cause the fishery to be carried on 
upon their own account, and after- 
wards, likewise, to sell the pearls to 
the merchants. 

The pearl fishery begins in the 
month of February, and terminates 
early in April. Six weeks, or two 
months at most, is the time fixed b 
the merchants for this operation. All 
the barks being assembled in the bay 
of Condatschy, from hence they de- 
part and retarn together every day.— 
As the signal for — a gun is tired 
about six o'clock, and the fleet gets 
under sail with a sea breeze. It ar- 
rives at the banks before day-break, 
and at sun-rise the divers begin div- 
ing. This continues without inter- 
mission till the breeze which spririgs 


up towards the south gives the signal: 
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for the barks to return to the bay,— 
The return is announced to the pro- 
prietors by the firing of another gun, 
whe are in continual agitation till this 
takes gn. The moment they ar- 
rive, the cargo is brought on shore, 
as it is necessary the whole of them 
should be unloaded before night.— 
But, however bad their success may 
have been, the proprietors very rarely 
betray any marks of dissatisfaction, as 
they always flatter themselves with 
being more successful another time. 

Each bark carries twenty men, and 
a tindal, or master, who acts as pilot. 
Ten of the crew are attached to the 
oars, and assist the divers in coming 
up again: The divers descend five 
at a time, and when the first five are 
up the others replace them, diving al- 
ternately, merely taking time just suf- 
ficient to renew their breath. 

To hasten the descent of the divers, 
the following means are used: They 
bring five large pieces of reddish gra- 
nite stone on board, common in this 
country, Which, though rounded at 
both extremities, are still of a pyra- 
midical form—a hole is made through 


the smallest part of them, sufficient 


to passacord. In order to have their 
feet at liberty, some divers make use 
of a stone, cut in the form of a half 
moon ; and these stones they tie round 
their waist, or below the belly, when 
they enter into the water. 

ccustomed to this exercise from 
their earliest infancy, the divers are 
not afraid to dive from four to ten fa- 
thom. - When either of the divers is 
upon the point of going down, he 
seizes with the toes of his right foot 
the cord attached to one of the stones 
just described, while upon those: of 
the left foot he takes a bag net. All 
the Indians have the faculty of using 
their toes with the same facility as 
their fingers ; and, such is the force 
of habit, that, with their toes only, 
they can bring up the smallest object 
whatever from the bottom with as 
much ease as a European would with 
the use of. his fingers. 

The diver, being thus prepared, 
takes another cord in his right hand, 
and, closing his nostrils with the left, 
descends into the ocean, to the bot- 
tom of which he is rapidly drawn by 
the stone. He then gets the bag-net 
From his neck before him, and, with 
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as much promptitude as address, he 


collects as large a numbet of oysters.’ 


as possible during the space of time” 
he remains under water ; which is, ge 
netally speaking, about two miner 
Afterwards, regaining his first posi. 
tion, ne gives tbe signal for assist. 
ance, ulling the cord that he holds’ 
in his left baat ss 

By these mearis he is up again ina 
moment, and _ is received into the 
bark. As to the stone which is left 
at the bottom, that is drawn up hj 


means of the cord to which it is ate’ 


tached. 


The efforts made by the divers du. 


ring this operation are’so violent, that 
when they come up, they throw up, 
water, and sometimes even blood, 
from their. mouths, their ears, a 
their nostrils. This, however, does 
not prevent them from diving ag 
when it comes to their turn, 
frequently dive from forty. to fifty 
of 


times in a day, and bring up a h 
dred oysters each time. 
them rub their bodies with oil, and 
stop up their ears and nostrils to. keep 
out the water: others do not use any 
precaution whatever. 
But, though in general they do not 
remain more than two minutes atthe 
bottom of ‘the sea, there are some 
who ¢an stay four or five minutes, 
which, says the writer, I have seen 
by a young Caffre, the last time! 
assisted in the pearl fishery, No pere 
son was ever known to have remained 
longer under water, excepting a di< 
ver whocame from Anjango in 1797, 
and he staid there six minutes. 
Thanks to the suppleness of the 
limbs of the Indians, and the habit 
they have contracted from their in- 
fancy, this exercise, which an: Eu- 
ropean considers so painful and dan- 
erous, is extremely familar to them. 
hat they fear the most, is to meet 
with a shark, whilst they are at the 
bottom. This terrible creature is 
common in the seas that ‘lavé the 
coasts of India, and is the object of 
continual alarm to those who venture | 
into the water. Somesdivers, how- 
ever, have the address to evade the 
shark, though they stil! continue’their 
time ‘underneath. But‘ the’ t 
which they generally labour underis 
so permanent, and, the certamly © 


escape so weak, that, guided by su 
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perstition, they have recourse to su- 

natural means to secure themselves 
om an enemy so formidable. ' 

Before they dive, they seldom fail 
foconsult a conjuror, or an exorcist, 
and they implicitly believe whatever 
he tells them. According to the cast 
and the sect to which the diver be- 
I various preparatory ceremo- 
a are prescribed, im the exact per- 
formance of which they place a con- 
fidence, which hothing can weaken. 
Their credulity is always the same, 
though the event should turn out in 
direct opposition to the~ predictions of 
the impostor. 


. The appearance of a single shark is 


énough to spread terror among the 
divers, This they communicate to 
theit comrades of the other barks, when 
their terror is generally so great, that 
they return to the bay, and refuse to 
fish any more for the rest of the day. 
Sometimes all this alarm is caused b 
nothing more than one of the divers 
cutting his foot by treading upon a 
sharp stone; but as the business of 
the fishery suffers considerably - by 
these false alarms, the fact is rigidly 
enquired into; and if any fraud is 
discovered, the authors are severely 
punished. 

During the time the barks are re- 
tuning to the bay, the proprietors 
are exposed to the chance of losing a 
number of their finest pearls. When 
the oysters are left in a state of rest 
for any time, they frequently open of 
themselves; and then a fine pearl is 
easily discovered, by thrusting any 
small substance between the shells to 
keep them open. After this, the 
theft is not difficult to commit, and 
particularly among those who are em- 
_ to search the oyster for pearls. 

t when the proprietors suppose 
this to have been the fact, they put 
the offeuders under close* confine- 
ment, and give them strong emetics 
and cathartics, by which they fre- 
quently recover the objects of re- 
search. 

_Being landed, the oysters are car- 
tied away ‘by those persons to whom 
they — and deposited in pits 
about two feet in depth. They are 


sometimes placed in small squares, en- 
closed in with rails, each saethiaget ha- 
Ving his particular’ division. A mat 
§ spread upon the ground to pre- 
Universa Maa. Vou. XVI. 


vent the oysters from touching it, they 
are then suffered to putrify. After 
this they are dried, and then they 
may be opened without running an 
risque of damaging the pearls, which 
would infallibly be the case if they 
were to be taken from the oysters 
whilst they are fresh. When the 
shells are divided, the oysters are at 
tentively examined, and they are 
sometimes boiled, because the pearl 
commonly found in the shell is often 
enclosed in the body of the oyster, 


The bad smell occasioned by the 
oysters when in a state of putrefac- 
tion, is often insupportable, afd con- 
tinues a long time after the fishery, 
extending several miles about Cons 
datschy, rendering the whole coun. 
uy the most disagreeable and un- 
wholesome, till the setting in of the 
monsoons purifies the air. This un- 
wholesome air, however, does not 


Y repress those persons actuated by the 


love of gain; for, several months af- 
ter the fishing season is over, a num- 
ber of individuals may be seen walk- 
ing about with their eyes fixed to the 
ground, and searching every spot 
where the oysters have been in a state 
of putrefaction. Very frequently some 
of these haye the good fortune to find 
a pearl, which amply rewards them 
for their pains. In the year 1797, a 
man of the lowest class discovered one 
of very great value, which he dispo- 
sed of for a considerable sum. 


. 





Difference between Stanparvd Coin 
and Curkent Money. 


London, Sept. 17, 1811, 
Sir, 


§ e- following curious phenomes 

non, occasioned by the present 
state of British currency, deserves to 
be recorded; and may be of use tg 
the future historian, who shall con- 
sult your pages. 


A guinea made of standard 

gold, weight, 5dwts. ggrs. 

passes by law foronly 1-1 0 
A guinea, 3 grains lighter, is 

worth, as bullion 1 6 6 
A crown piece made of ster- 

ling silver, weight 1Qdts. 
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A bank dollar, weighing 2 
dwts. less, and the silver 
26d. per ounce worse, is 
current for ov hue @ 6G 
A half-crown piece of ster- 
ling silver, weight Qdwts, 
16grs. passes by law for 
only . ls é . 
A bank token, weighing 5 
gts. dess, andthe silver 2$d. 
an ounce worse, is current 
for. ‘ Be Ec 0 
The lesser bank token of 18d. 
weighs Idwt. 2grs. /ess than 
a. shilling and a sixpence, 
and the silver is also 24d. an 
ounce worse. 


Any person who buys an ounce of 
standard gold, and pays for it in coin, 
will receive 10d. in change out of 4 

ineas and 2 seven shilling pieces ; 
c which 10d. he will shave given 
away 5dwts. 2grs. of standard gold.— 
The exchange in this case may.be 
truly said to Be against him. A bank 
of Englacd note for one pound, pur- 
ports to be the representation of 5dts. 
3gr. of standard gold; but as at the 
present nominal price, it will. pur- 
chase not quite 4dts. 4gs.; its deficit is 
23grs. and its consequent deprecia- 
tion 3s. 8d. This is a serious loss in- 
deed to the fund holders, for which 
there seems no remedy, but a pay- 
ment ‘in specie, or a law to prevent 
the depreciation of the bank ~ 
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A ComrortasLe Marat for Six 
Pgorve. 
Sir, 
OU will not refuse admission to 
the following method of pro- 
viding a cheap dish for the industrious 


ti— 

‘Take a gallon of water, half a pint 
Of split pease, a pourid of lean beef 
éuit in pieces, six potatoes, two onions, 
two’ounces ‘of rice, with ‘some ‘pep- 

r and salt: put all into a pan, and 
Bake it Well in the oven, 

Whoever gives this a trial, will be 
convinced that it deserves every praise 
whith 4 cheap, substantial, and nu- 
tritious meal can deserve, 

I remain, &c. 
Humanvs. 
Sheffield, Sept. 14, 1811. 
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BonaParteE on his Travers, 


[Extracted from ‘ Faber’s Internal State 
‘of France.’’*] 


ONAPARTE, on becoming the 
D head of the state, instituted cir. 
cuits, and made them one of the cha- 
racteristics which distinguished his 
government from those which had 
preceded it. He himself combined 
example with precept: he made 
journies. For this the example of 
freak sovereigns might be al ed 
‘hese changes of place suited the cha 
racter and disposition of the new head 
of the state; his perturbed and rest. 
less spirit required a change of scene 
and of ideas, and violent motion for 
the soul as well as the bady. 
_ Good princes have visited their sub. 
jects to see things with their own 
eyes, to discover and to supply their 
wants, and to dispense their favours 
among them. Bonaparte, in imita- 
tion of those princes, professed a si- 
milar object. His first journey was 
to St. Quentin to inspect the scite of 
a canal intended to effect the junction 
of the Somme with the Scheldt, a 
of the Oise with the Sambre.._ It was 
designed to. establish a communica 
tion between Belgium and Paris. The 
ostensible object of this journey was 
strikingly useful ; and the projected 
work was marked with a character of 
singularity, since the canal was to be 
carried for some leagues under ground. 


S- ‘The consul was joyfully received 


the inhabitants of the countries whi 
he visited, to whom he promised pros- 
perity and abundance. His reception 
was cordial, The character of these 
journies changed, the more frequent 
they grew; their political end be- 
came too apparent. It was 
to exhibit to the universe the specta- 
cle of a spontaneous demonstration of 
homage and attachment to the new 
ruler of France. This spectacle was 
systematically .organised; and the 
eniteur, followed by the innume- 
rable newspapers of France, publish- 
ed the results. Bonaparte’travelled, 
and caused himself to be treated like 





* From this;valuable. work, as, we 
are prevented ffom noticing it im our 
critical department, in the present 
month, we have extracted the follow- 
ing interesting portion. — 
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a great sovereign. He received the 
same honours, assurances, demonstra- 
tions, Offers, and’ presents; he was 
attended by the retinue and “ 
all the pomp of a monarch. The 
main object was soon swallowed up 
by the accessories. While yet Bona- 

rte travelled only to arrive and to 
fe received. As emperor he has 
commanded the ceremonies to be ob- 
served in decrees; and there is one 
gecupying several sheets of the Moni- 
feur, which regulates minutely the 
ceremonial to be observed on each of 
these occasions. Every prefect is to 
be in'waiting on the frontiers of his 
department, and every sub-prefect on 
the boundary of his district. Each 
mayor is to advance at the head of his 
municipal council five hundred steps,’ 
if I recollect right, to meet the em- 
peror. The rector is to be in readi- 
ness at the door of his church, and 
the bishop at the entrance of his ca- 
thedral, with a canopy, bason of holy 
water, and censer. The ceremonial 
occupies just so much time as is ne- 
cessary to change or to bait the horses. 
How is it possible to examine during 
this interval into the grievances of the 
inlabitants—to soothe, to relieve, to 
create? Thus the technical term to 
signify that any public functionary is 
making a circuit is, that he is running 
through (parcourt) his district. This 
term 1 official, and is gravely em- 
osm in all the newspapers and pub- 
i¢documents. Very soon after the 
commencement of his consular reign, 
in the year }X. Bonaparte in a fi 
mal decree commanded Barbé Mar- 
bois, Duchatel, and Fourcroy, coun- 
séllors of state, “ to run through 
(parcourir) the western departments, 
to investigate their condition, and to 
heal the wounds which war had in- 
flicted in them.” This is certainly 
undertaking to do a great deal while 
travelling post-haste'—I bappened 
one day to be placed, in my official 
character, next to the mayor of a con- 
siderable city, when he was about to 
harangue Buonaparte on_his arrival. 
The a had taken great pains to 
commit his speech to memory ;: but 
onaparte scarcely gave him time to 
present the keys, and to repeat the 
passage relating to that part of the ce- 
remony. The coachman was impe- 
tuously ordered to drive on, afid the 
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mayor left to harangue the air. He 
had, however, the consolation to see 
the account of the delivery of the 
keys and his whole discourse in the 
newspaper the next day.—‘* No ha- 
rangue, Gentlemen !”—is frequent] 
the discouraging apostrophe wit 
which Bonaparte cuts short these 
trembling deputations ; he asks for 
the intended speeches in writing, that 
he may order them to be inserted in 
his official gazette. The hurry of the 
traveller is not proportionate to the 
wants of the country visited, nor even 
with the ceremonial; the only thing 
with which it corresponds is the es- 
teem of the person addressed for the 
addressers. 

The journies of Bonaparte are per- 
formed with such extreme rapidity 
that he can but touch with his chariot 
wheels the surface of the soil, and 
even with the best intentions he could 
only see the mere superficies of ob- 
jects. He neither wishes nor is wish- 
ed to see more. This the public func- 
tionaries make no secret of. When 
Bonaparte, as first consul, paid his 
vist to Brussels, the resident prefect, 
M. Doulcet Pontécoulant, ordered 
all the inhabitants of the streets 
through which the august traveller 
was to pass on his entrance into the 
city to cause the fronts of their houses 
to be white-washed and painted, in 
order, as his circular expressed it, 
that the chief of the government 
might be recreated with the spectacle 
of comfort, and that his sight might 
not be offended with the sombre co- 
lours of poverty and discontent. 

I may be mistaken in regard to the 
exact terms of the prefect’s ‘circular, 
since I quote from memory, but I am 
perfectly correct in stating its purport 
and object, which were very precise. 
The official notification of M. Doul- 
cet Pontécoulant was published and 
read by all those who can read in 
France ; and the white-washed sepul- 
chres of the prefect of the Dyle had 
abundance of imitators. 

Bonaparte never enquires what has 
been white-washed and what has not. 
He knows that on these occasions all 
is parade and farce, and therefore 
scarcely condescends to notice the re- 
joicings and the triumphal arches pre- 
pated in honour of him. He con- 
siders them al] as his due, ‘and he 
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knows better than any other person 
that all these demonstrations of joy 
and respect are compulsory.—In one 
of the public squares of a town, a 
permanent obelisk, which, though of 
wood, attested thie efforts of the place, 
had been for some time erected in 
commemoration of him. The name 
of Bonaparte was repeated in the in- 
scriptions in four languages. He 
passed a whole weck in that town, 
‘was every day very near this monn- 
ment, on which he never deigned to 
bestow a look, and the municipal ad- 
. Ministrators were cruelly disappointed 
because he did not take the trouble 
to ask a single question on the sub- 
ject. If, however, he will not praise 
the exertions made for his gratifica- 
tion, he ought to forbid them, for 
full wel! i Goons the distress of +h. 
communes. The appearauce of th 
apartments in which lie is usnaily 
lodged should make him reflect on 
the disproportion between the exer- 
tions and the means that are employ- 
ed, Government possesses no house 
for his accommodation when he alights 
in the departments or the towns. | If 
Bonaparte in any of his journies takes 
op hic quariers in the house of a pre- 
fect, it is new-furnished and embel- 
lished at the expence of the depart- 
ment; and if he makes any stay at 
any other town than the capital, the 
mayor borrows for that time of the 
opulent inhabitants glasses, chairs, ta- 
bles, curtains, pictures, time-pieces ; 
the upholsterers are put in requisition 
to supply articles of decoration, and 
the whole expence of these prepara- 
tions falls upon the commune. If 
Bonaparte honours a wealthy mayor 
or other public functionary with a vi- 
sit, messengers are sent before him 
to order, regulate, and arrange all 
things in the house for his reception, 
and the master bimself-is obliged ta 
leave it till the departure of his. illus- 
trious guest, when the latter observes, 
«« that he is not better lodged at St. 
Cloud,” and leaves him the cross of 
the legion of honour in token of his 
satisfaction. 

The first object that engages Bona- 
paves sipetion in the places which 

e visits is the presentation of the 
public authorities. It is from these 
audiences that'he is to learn the state 
ef the countries through which he 


travels. With the spirit of the public 
functionaries he is sufficiently ‘ac. 
quainted. Bonaparte asks them ques. 
tions relating to their respective du- 
ties. At the time of his first jour. 
nies his flatterers pretended to dis- 
cover in these questions the most in- 
timate acquaintance with all the 
branches of the administration ; but 
being almost literally repeated in 
every succeeding journey, and in 
every place, it was’ but natural that 
they should cease to be the subject of 
the admiration and exclamations of 
newspaper paragraph-writers. ‘The 
questions put by Bonaparte to the 
ublie functionaries are nearly as fol- 
ow: 

To the mevors, as the chief ma 
gistra! he cammunes :—How 

ants are there in your 
pli What is the proportion of 
deaths in your district >—Whiat is the 
amount of your communa! revenues? 
— Wat is the extent of 5 our woods? 
How much d® your municipal tolls 
produce ?—I!s it not necessary to ine 
crease the rates ot them ?—Whatis 
the amount of tie municipal expen- 
diture ?—W hat was your quota in the 
conscription of the present year, and 
what was it last year? 

He asks the judges of the tribunals 
of first instance ;—How many of your 
members were born out of the de- 

ariment ?---How many are natives? 
How many civil actions do you try in 
a year ?— How mahy criminal causes? 
—How many appeals are made from 
your decisions in a year ?—How many 
sentences passed by you are annulled 
by the court of cassation ? 

Of the bishops-he inquires; Are 
all your churches and chapels orga- 
nized ? —Is their number sufficient for 
the inhabitants ?—Have you the num- 
ber of priests necessary for the duty 
of them ?—Have you found means 
to provide suitable lodgings for the 
rectors >How do you bring & can- 
didates for the priesthood ?—What js 
the total number of inhabitants 
your diocese >—What_ number of per- 
sons do you confirm in a year ?—Are 
there any protestants or other sectari¢s 
in-your diocese? ‘ 

rom these questions an idea may 
be formed of those which Bonaparte 
puts to the deputatians from the other 
different authorities to which he gives 
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audience. Whoever has the slightest has often assumed that tone in his 
notion of the complicated interests transactions with the monarchs of 
and concerns of men in society, and other states, but I am persuaded that 
of the administration of a country, after his 18th of Brumair he was 
will easily conceive how impossible it frightened at haying so lightly under- 
isto discover from such questions the takem such a task as the civil admi- 
wounds that require probing and the nistration of France.. Many engage- 
evils that ought to be redressed. But ments would not have been contract- 
it must also be admitted, that it is ed, many promises would not have 
impossible for the ruler of any state been given, chad he conceived any, 
to be-more particular, unless he in- idea of the difficulties which awaited 
terrogates each individual separately, him. His ignorance has been, per- 
and enters into details which a man, haps, on more than one occasion the 
where he even endowed with the cause of his faithlessness, and the one 
most astonishing penetration, could aggravated the effect of the vicious 
not intuitively divine. In this case measures dictated by the other. But 
he would cease to be the ruler, and we shall not wrong him if we deny 
his days ought to be years, and his that he possesses any intelligence in 
years ages. .if Bonaparte, by means matters of civil administration ; for, 
of questions asked in a hasty audience, destined fram his childhood for, the 
could discover the truth, so often stu- military profession, he had neither 
diously concealed, he would be more opportunity nor call to acquire it ; 
fortunate than many legitimate sove- and since he seized the helm of the 
reigns, who, with better intentions, state his time has been too much oc~ 
are frequently disappointed in their cupied to allow him to supply the de- 
search. For such igbe lot of those ficiency of his early education. This, 
who govern, by whiftever title or ap- to be sure, is no fault of bis, but he 
pellation it may be, that they can may be justly censured for wishing it 
rarely see things with their own eyes, to be thought that he combines in the 
but are commonly under the neces- nagnent degree all the attainments and 
sity of trusting to those of others. all the talents of an accomplished so- 
But supposing Bonaparte really car- vereign. As he one day assisted in 
ried with 7 the best intentions into the council of state in the discussion 
the countries which he visits, is he of the civil code, about which most 
sufficiently acquainted with the prin- assuredly he understood very little, 
ciples of public internal economy to and had the hardihood to direct his 
put them into execution? A man opinion to be inserted as a perpetual 
may, like him, ask a number of gene- memorial in the supplement to the 
ral questions without knowing much Moniteur, so he pretends by his jour- 
of the business of administration; by nies to dispense happiness and pros- 
repeating them he confirms the sus- perity wherever he appears. From 
picion that he has merely learned the French newspapers it would ap- 
them by heart, as a schoolboy learns pear that his vent vidi was sufficient 
his lesson. '- This species of science is to soothe, to revive, to re-establish, 
not a matter of intuition, but the fruit to create. 
of long observation and experience. He never appears in one of his cities 
Bonaparte has demonstrated by his but you read the next day in the pub- 
whole system of political economy, lic papers a declaration addressed to 
that he is an utter stranger to the real him in these terms:—*‘ You arrive, 
science of administration. The new and all our resources are instanta- 
principles which he has taken for the neously developed, all our wounds are 
foundation of his edifice, as well as at once healed; industry revives, cre- 
those of former times which he has dit is restored, agriculture prospers, 
retained, are invariably the worst that the arts and sciences flourish anew.” 
could possibly be adopted. This is He must indeed be deplorably igno- 
proved by every branch of the civil rant who does not know that no mor- 
polity of France—by her finances, tal, be his power what it may, is ca- 
er commerce, her manufactures, pable of producing a thousandth part 
and her agriculture. He sets himself of the effects which are ascribed to 
Up for a consummate sovereign, and the presence of a man travelling at 
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full speed; and that commerce, in- 
dustry, agriculture, and credit are 
acted upen by very different springs 
from those by which soldiers are set 
in motion. These journies are, like 
all other acts of administration, sub- 
servient to the purposes of mere shew 
and parade, and dictated by vanity 
and policy, as the paragraphs and ha- 
rangues extolling their beneficence 
are by adulation. The authors of 
these compositions, in order to per- 
form their task with distinction, af- 
fect to be ignorant, though they are 
not so; they live upon the spot; they 
see that every thing obstinately dis- 
regards the fiat of their all powerful 
lord, and that the ruins every where 
remain immoveable. Sometimes, in- 
deed, harangues and articles of this 
kind dexterously insinuate truths 
which must not be bluntly expressed ; 
they often indicate what wants doing, 
what should already be accomplished, 
and what more ought to be done. 
Some of the pieces concerning Lyons 
are models of this kind of composi- 
tion. Nothing can be more ingeni- 
ous than to tell Bonaparte, that 


** from him the city of Lyons expect- 

ed its future prosperity,”—nothing 

worded with greater subtlety than the 

following paragraph published at Ly- 
t 


ons the day after Bonaparte’s arrival 
in that city in April 1805.—‘‘ After 
hearing mass and giving audience to 
the numerous authorities,” says this 

aragraph, ‘* his Majesty had a very 
ong conversation with the members 
of the general council of the depart- 
ment and of the municipal corps on 
all the subjects concerning the com- 
merce, manufactures, embellishment 
and salubrity of the city. He knows 
better than we what is of importance 
to our prosperity,” proceeds the para- 
graph, and then concludes with this 
expression : ‘* he overwhelmed us no 
fess with the extent than with the be- 
neficence of his views.” This phrase 
appears at first sight vague and un- 
meaning, but dropping from Lyonese 
lips, after so many benefits previously 
boasted of and never conferred, it is 
the keenest irony. Bonaparte ought 
to prohibit articles of this kind. He 
knows that those who address him 
dare not harbour the intention to use 
rrony ; he is perfectly right: but he 
might relieve himself from the tron- 


[Szrr, 
ble of reading before-hand ‘all the 
newspaper paragraphs which relate to 
him, since, in the long run, ey 
thing that may be said ofhim on! 
journies will appear ironical. 

But a more serious charge may be 
alleged against Bonaparte than that of 
aiming at parade, and being ignorant 
in the science of administration—he 
affects not to observé misery, and not 
to know her voice. Bonaparte’s obs 
ject in this is to place himself ong 
level with sovereigns by birth, and he 
Strives to resemble them in a point 
which they consider as a disadvantage 
attached to their condition. 
won aifection by saying: "Von ignata 
mali, miseris succurrere disco—if 
Heury IV. and all the good princes 
whom heaven has in mercy bestowed 
on the world, have sometimes quitted 
that sphere which insulates them for 
the purpose of observing mankind 
more closely, Bonaparte pursues ati 
opposite course: he shuns, he pur 

osely withdraws himself from them. 
€ possesses an advantage of which 
the ruler of a state can rarely boast; 
born and educated among the ordi- 
nary ciass of men, having undergone 
the vicissitudes of common Jifé, be 
carries with him to the helm of go- 
vernment a stock of invaluable expe- 
perience, that would enable him to 
discover misfortune, and to distin- 
guish the voice of distress. It was 
expected that he would make a point 
of seeking out affliction, and cae | 
the heart of the sufferer. With suc 
immense means at his disposal, how 
immense the good which he might 
have done! Bonaparte willed other- 
wise. This sovereign of yesterday has 
laboured to place what he is at 4 pro- 
digious distance from what he was; 
he has anxiously endéavoured to annie 
hilate all that ‘preceded, even to the 
very traces of his birth, that he may ap 
ar nothing but what he is, and what 
e would be thought at the present 
moment. It is not impossible that be 
may one day give himself out tobe of 
divine descent ; at least there can 
no doubt, that whenever he shou 
think fit to do so, he would find mea 
without number who would under- 
take to prove the assertion. He ha 
erected the insurmountable barners 
of etiquette, and of theatrical parade, 
between himself and the’ millions 
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whom he governs. Functionaries sur- 
round him and execute his commands. 
Ifperchance, a child of misfortune 
netrates through this phalanx, Bo- 
te affects not to understand what 
he says, puts a few unmeaning ques- 
tions, and bestows an imperial boon 
ofatew Napoleon d’ors, of ten francs 
wpiece. As for petitions, they are 
smoned like daggers.. f ; 
Bat does Bonaparte in bis journies 
do no good whatever in the places 
through which he passes? Are those 
gooounts of his extraordinary applica- 
tion all fictitious >—Bonaparte in his 
journies, the same as when at Paris, 
displays prodigious activity. Besides 
the audiences which he gives to the 
local authorities, he transacts business 
with the counsellors of state or with 
the ministers. He takes very little 
rest; sometimes he orders the-minis- 
ter for foreign. affairs, or war, to be 
called up in the middle of the night. 
At three o’clock, in the morning he 
has a report read to him, or dictates 
ideas for some official piece. This 
indefatigable industry is mentioned in 
the newspapers, and well it may be, 
for it surpasses the ordinary energies 
ofman ; every city in which it is dis- 


payed infers, but erroneously, that 
its local interests are the object of this 
application. It would be impolitic in 
Bonaparte to pay no attention at all 
tothem ; but they occupy the smallest 
portion of his solicitude and of his 


concern. The decrees relative to lor 
cal objects seldom appear during Bo- 
naparte’s stay at the places them- 
selves; he frequently leaves nothin 

but promises behind him, and the 
hewspaper consoles itself with conjec- 
tures. In 1805, Bonaparte, at the 
time. of his journey to Italy to be 
crowned, being at Turin, the gazette 
of that city of the 20th of August 
said: ‘* The emperor was engaged 
the whole of yesterday in transacting 
business with his ministers. At. four 
o'clock this morning he sent for M. 
Menou, the administrator-general, 
and devoted the whole morning to 
business, doubtless relating to our in- 
terests, of which he is always mind- 
fal, even when far distant from us.” 
The word doubtless was significant. 
Sometime afterwards appeared the 
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Italy-that decree which enacts, that 
the viceroy of Italy shall be uncover- 
ed in presence of Bonaparte’s portrait, 
laced under the canopy of the throne. 
t was never known that any decrees 
were issued relative to the interests 
of the country, unless the interests 
of a new throne erected by Bona- 
parte may be so denominated: but 
so much was perceived, that the or- - 
dinary business which would~ have 
been transacted at Paris, had Bona- 
rte been there, was expedited in 
Piedmont and Lombardy during his 
journey through those countries. 

In this manner and on this occasion 
it was, that Bonaparte dated from the 
castle of Stupinigt, near Turin, a de- 
cree confirming a decision of the 
council of state concerning the re- 
sponsibility of the communes of 

rance for crimes committed in them; 
that he granted eleven patents for 
new inventions to the same number 
of Freuch artists ; and issued yolumi- 
nous regulations relative to the pass- 
ing of the accounts of treasurers of 
hospitals and charitable institutions. 
At Milan he published a great num- 
ber of decrees, which had no relation 
to that country, on the most incon- 
gruous subjects, such as that contain- 
ing new rates for post-horses in 
France; a great number for the ac- 
ceptance of legacies and donations to 
the poor-houses of different. depart- 
ments, as Puy du Déme, mouths of 
the Rhone, the North, Calvados and 
the Somme, a decree for the. nomi- 
nation of an inhabitant of the Sarre 
to be auditor to the council of state ; 
one for the establishment of a school 
of arts and trades at Treves ; another 
for the nomination of a mayor of the 
city of Brussels; another fixing new 
duties on beer; besides a long cata- 
logue of others. All these decrees 
digested and prepared at Paris might 
as well have appeared any where else, 
and had dertaloly nothing to do with 
the journey of him by whom they 
were issued; but when Bonaparte 
travels "tis the whole government of 
France, the cabinet of St. Cloud in 
perambulation. Besides a decree of 
this kind, ready drawn up and pre- 
pared, is forwarded to Paris, signed 
at a distant place. To extend exist- 


decree, fixing the ceremonial to be ence by acts to places separated by 
observed in the new kingdom of great. distances, is to extend it be- 
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yond its natural limits; it is 4 multi- 
plication of your being to multiply its 
memorials by the number of places 
with which you connect it: The 
name of Charlemagne is perpetuated 
with the Seine, the Rhine, the Da- 
nube, and the Po, with the Ebro in 
Spain, the Eider in Holstein, and the 
Raab in Hungary. - Bonaparte has 
signed decrees at Genoa, Bologna, 

ontirone, Placentia, Strasburg, Brus- 
sels, Mentz. The regulations for the 
tolls of the city of Genoa were signed 
in. the camp at Boulogne on the 
shores of the channel. At the same 
place was signed a decree command- 
ing the establishment of a normal 
school at Mentz, and another fixing 
the legal interest of money in the de- 
partments of Piedmont. There are 
in existence near thirty decrees which 
were signed at Braunau ; all of them 
relating to the interior of France, and 
several to objects of very inferior im- 
portance. Annexed to Braunau, is 
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always. found the déstription « jy 
Upper Austria.” “What connection 
is there between St. Quentin and 
Austerlitz ? There is a decrée signed 
at the latter —_ which relates to the 
canal at the former. .It is dated the 
16th Frimaire, year XIE, 

This appendage of dates and places 
requires no comment. Bonaparté’s 
journies abroad, like his circuits ir 
the interior, have the same motives, 
the same object. The astonishin 
activity of the traveller is not directed 
to the places through which he passes, 
or to the present moment, but is dic. 
tated by his political. character and 
views. I have attentively examined 
all the local regulations by which he 
has commemorated his _ passa 
through departments and provincial 
towns, and have never been able to 
discover a single act of generosity, or 
even of justice; and such is the sys. 
tem invariably pursued. 

[To be concluded in our nest.J 
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- * Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


The Remains of Joseru Buacket; 
consisting of Porms, Dramatic 
Sxetrcues, Tue Times, an Ode, 
and a Memoir of his Lirs. By 
Mr. Pratt. in 2 vols. 1811, 


[Continued from p. 45.] 


E will not follow Mr. Pratt's 

Memoir through all the de- 
tails relative to this departed genius, 
but hasten to communicate to our 
readers some specimens of his ta- 
lents. 

The first thing that obviously pre- 
sents itself in the poetry of Blacket, 
is a strength and animation of idea, 
with a corresponding vigour and vi- 
vacity of expression. His topics are 
usually lofty ones. He seldom tri- 
fles: and when he does, we do not 
think he trifles with ease or graceful- 
ness. His mind delighted rather in 
the vast than the minute; his images 
are generally derived from himself, 
from his own peculiar way of viewing 
a subject, and that way a superior 
one. Common objects he treated in 
an uncemmoen manner, eliciting from 


his own imaginatiog sentiments truly 
appropriate, but yet new. 

He did not write much after he re- 
moved from London. His health, 
indeed, was so pitiable, that it was 4 
labour to think. Yet he did think, 
and often in a manner worthy of him- 
self. The following letter will prove 


this :— 
LETTER VIII. 


“* Seaham, Jan. 18th, 1810. 


** Very dear Sir, 
« LT received a line from you on the 
back of a letter from the Duchess of 


Leeds, which by some means had | 


reached London instead of Seaham. 
That generous lady still inclines to do 
me service. She has sent me the 
names of some friends, wbo wish to 
become subscribers to my Specimens. 
She enumerates many*, and gene- 
rously adds, she shall be happy to 
procure the author further contri- 
butors, 





* They are all enumerated in the. 
list, which will be affixed, 
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# | wish much to be in town to pack 
and address these copies; but 
doubt the period being near! What 
says the excellent lady to yeu? What 
says'the Doctor? 
* * ££ * & & 

“Oh! my friend, I am fit to ex- 
claim a hundred times a day, *‘ When, 
when, shalll be mad!’ Trust me, I 
feel the force of Burns’ reflections, 
and cannot but respect them: * What 
js man? to-day in the luxuriance of 
health, exulting in the enjoyment of 
existence; in a few days, perhaps in 
a few hours, loaded with conscious 
painfal being, counting the tardv pace 
of the lingering moments by the re- 
percussions of anguish, and refusing, 
or denied a comforter. Day follows 
night, and night comes after day, only 
to continue life, which gives him no 
pleasure.’—Vide letter to Mrs. Dunlop, 
vol. 2, p. 270.—T his ill-starred genius 
and myself have shaken hands toge- 
ther frequently, while | have been 
perusing his interesting life; and I 
think, setting drinking aside, (which 
must have had the most baneful effect 
on his constitution) we have nearly 
laboured under the same bodily infir- 
mities On readivg his last letter, I 
think | am perusing the history of my 
feelings and sufferings: dreadful fe- 
ver, rapid pulse, sleepless nights; 
head-ache, chilliness, 8c. all remind 
me of my state. Like him, perhaps, 
lam destined to take a timeless sleep ! 
If | awake in a better world, no 
matter |” 


The last letter which he wrate to 
is benevolent and indefatigable friend 
8 truly affecting ; and we will sub- 
join to it the ane from the Rev. Mr. 
Wallis, containing some interesting 
particulars. 


“ Seaham, July 9. 
** Much-loved Friend, 

“T have risen, and, after having 
thrown a blanket round me, proceed 
to inform you, that in the opivion of 
all here, your poor Telemachus is a 
dying man! [ know how this will af- 
fect you; but God's will be done ; we 
must Not repine, nor murmur at the 
decrees of heaven, but bend with re- 
signation to that arm which strikes the 
final rts 

hope you are well. I hope the 
gd family at Woodstock ate well 
Usiversan Mac. Vou. XVL 





too; you will not fail to give my pro- 
found respects to them; and when 
rou write to all in London, tell my 
ct friends there, that [ cannot 
write to them, as writing a few hnes 
now, distresses me more than running 
down a dozen folio sheets, when I was 
well, 

“My fever is past enduring! my 
hands are so hot, that if Isteep them 
in water, it shortly turns warm. 


**T have a poney, and when IT am 
set on it, I can manage to ride; but it 
is seldom the weather will permit, we 
have such dreadful ‘winds! [still can 
walk witha stick, and leaning on a 
person's shoulder. 


** Ob write me back, my dear Sir, 
and believe me, your faithful 


*‘ J. BLACKET.” 


2 = + | 

Till after the receipt of the forego- 
ing letter, the Editor could not resign 
the fond though ill-founded hope of 
Mr. B.’s recovery. That hope was 
paramount, till destroved by death.— 
Previously to which, the idea of con- 
valescence had such force, the Editor 
could not but believe that his friend 
would again be seated at the very writ- 
ing table, where the former is now 
placed, to perform a painful duty.— 
Cherishing this expectation, the Edi- 
tor had planned the most delighiful 
day-dreams for a future social retire- 
ment, in which each friend, one in 
the morning, the other in the even- 
ing, of life, inthe fullest sense of the 
words, might, in the progress of kind- 
lv offices, be ** at once indebted and 
discharged.” 

It is, however, otherwise determined 
by the great Arbiter, and as Mr. Blac- 
ket himself feelingly says, in the pre-e 
ceding letter, “ It is not for man to 
murmur at the hand that “ strikes the 
final blow ” 

So faras Mr Blacket’s personal his- 
tory is concerned, there remains little 


to be added but the mournfully inte- . 


resting account of his last moments, 
which cannot possibly be so well ex- 
pressed as by the geutleman who at- 
tended him asa clergyman and friend, 
in both of which characters he forms 


a prominent object among the patrons . 


who distingui hed the departed bard, 

during his long residence in the coun- 
y. 

2E 
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From the Rev. Mr. W aus. 


Seaham, Sept. 11, 1810. 
* Sir, 

** Ever since Mr. Blacket became a 
resident here, I have felt particularly 
ititerested in: his welfare, as well on 
account of his uncommon talents, as 
his engaging manners. To Sir Ralph 
and Lady Milbanke, he was peculi- 
arly indebted for kindly and liberally 
supplying him with every comfort 
and convenience in their power; and 
from their amiable and accomplished 
daughter, who is a favourite of the 
muses as well as he was himself, he 
received the most marked and unre- 
mitting attention. It was, alas! but 
tdo soon perceived and announced by 
the faculty, notwithstanding the hopes 
occasionally indulged by his friends, 
that his malady was without remedy, 
which he communicated to me about 
two months ago, saying, at the same 
time, “* that his wife went off in a si- 
tnilar manner.” 

** After that, I thought my visits as 
a friend, should bear a relation to 
those of a clergyman, and according- 
ly, when T next saw him, I introduced 


the painful subject of his declining 
state, and hinted the propriety of ha- 
ving recourse to prayer, which with 
uplifted hands he gladly assented to. 
In this mannef, I continued to visit 
him till the ‘22d ult. when i was called 
at five o’clock in the morning to at- 


tend him. On entering his reom, he 
accosted me with his usual kind, but 
too expressive, look, sitting up, sup- 
ported by pillows, breathing quick, 
perfectly sensible, but hardly able to 
speak. After prayers, he signified 
with his hand that I should sit down 
on the bed near him, when he with 
difnculty said, “* Miss Milbanke and 
you will fix uponaspot, a romantic 
one, for me tolie in, and fhe manage- 
ment of the rest, I leave to Lady Mil- 
banke and you.” This was all he said 
concerning his worldly affairs to me, 
but in his Jast moments he expressed 
a wish to his sister, that Miss Milbanke 
would say something on a stone to his 
memory. An hour or two after tak- 
ing leave, [ returned and administered 
the holy sacrament to him, which he 
only survived till twelve o'clock next 
day, when he departed this life, like 
one falling asleep, in full reliance on 
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his Redeemer, and with that caim re. 
signation and fortitude, which a trag 
faith can only inspire. 

* * * & 8 © 


“For further particulars, T 
leave to refer you to Lady Milbankes 
letter, which you will receive a day 
before this. Iam, Sir, with much re. 
spect, your obedient servant, 

** RICHARD WALLIS.” 


The funeral took place the 26th of 
August. 


Such was the termination of this 
highly gifted youth’s life. . His name 
will add one more to the list of those 
who are remembered no less for their 
misfortunes than their genius, 

We should think it an injustice to 
the maternal feelings and piety of 
Blacket's mother, did we not present 
to our readers the following affecti- 
onate and interesting letter which she 
wrote to her ‘son upon the publica, 
tion of the private edition of the Spe. 
cimens. hen we consider her con- 
dition in life, it will appear addit} 
ovally surprising. 


** Tunstill, July 10, 1809. 
** My dear Son, 

** | received your's, and with what 
eagerness did I receive a letter from 
you that [ had so long felt for, and my 
tears were redoubled by not hearing 
from yeu in your brother's letter, 
which made me to weary. your bro- 
ther in writing about you, and caused 
me to mourn in silent sorrow. Think- 
ing sometimes that you had forgot 
those that had nursed, and dandled 
you on the knee. At other times I 
feared your distress, and thus amidst 
a thousand thoughts | have gone on, 
But on the other hand, 1 knew it was 
not in ny power to assist you. Ft was 
much better I was not made acquaint. 
ed with your true circumstances, as It 
would have been the means of bring- 
ing my grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave. But what shall I say? The 
son of my old age was deserted by 
some friends, cast out into the world, 
where seas foamed and clashed around 
him, and I not know it! Left in 
Egypt, and after all taken into Pha- 
raoh's house, to eat at his table, and to 
drink in his cup—blessed thought! 

**I fecl a longing desire to see you 
at Tunstill, and flatter myself with 
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theidea. How-would my joy abound, 
andob | with what affection should 1 
receive you. The thought seems too 
big for my throbbing heart. But why 
do [fatter myself? 1 feel this body 
to weaken fast. I have. toiled in the 
world, till work -is a burthen to me; 
and till the body is atrouble to the 
soul. Yet, will 1 trust in the strong 
for strength. b 

“ The book that you sent is much 
admired by all who have read it. Mr. 
Barker, and many more, wish to have 
oneeach. Mrs. Todd, your relative, 
has been for the book three times, and 
though Iam deprived of what I should 
most like to see, that is yourself, [ 
can view what your fiigers have 
wrought. 

“The present that you sent, has 
done me much good. I have had a 
hard winter, and many astorm; so It 
came useful to me, and I[ trust God 
willrepay you! Write to me soon, 
and give my blessing to your brothers 
aud God bless you, is the prayer of 
your aflectionate mother, “ 

** Repecca BLACKET. 


Before we dismiss the epistolary 


part of these volumes from our no- - 


tice, we will ventnre to extract one 
letter more. It is from a lady whose 
name is not mentioned, and addressed 
to Blacket : but it js written in a style 
sovery superior to the ordinary ‘tone of 
female composition, and contains, be- 
sides, sentiments so justly and so for- 
cibly expressed, that every one must 
peruse it with pleasure. 


LETTER I. 


To Mr. Josren BLacker. 


“Besides that this letter, from a dis- 
tinguished friend* of the bard's, of 
high intellectual attainments,, and be- 
nevolent feelings, is written with su- 
perior elegance, both of sentiment and 
expression, it cannot but prove of 
cordial use to all who may be visited 
by bodily or mental diseases. 


** February 28, 1810. 
“Tf the truest solicitude, the softest 
sympathy, had force over human ma- 





* To the,pen.of this correspondent 
the Editor is indebted for the. feeling 
tyibytary lines, sent to Mr. Blacket 
Previously to his quitting London. 
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dady, you would long since have lost 
the power of complaint: ‘Your letters 
would breathe of renovated strength, 
of hope; of peace, and the bright vi- 
sions of.a thousand coming comforts: 
and the altars of Hygeia would be 
thickly strewn with votive offerings, 
so bright, so fair, that they should 
buy her everlasting smile. Among 
all the kind and great friends your 
talents and your virtues. have acquir- 
ed, since we ‘parted, there is, there 
can be none, more sincerely interest- 
ed, who fellow your progress to con- 
valescence with more anxiety, or more 
fervent aspirations, for its perfection, 
than the united habitants of * Friend- 
ship's cot.’ As ¢heir organ, I trust; 
that the assurances I'send you of their 
constant remembrance, as well as my 
own, will be acceptable; for I know 
by experience that the earth offers no 
gem so precious, and no fruit:so fair, 
as virtuous friendship; that it aug- 
ments the pleasures of the happiest 
hour ; and that it steals the point from 
sorrow’s sharpest thofn: receive then 
into your tender and susceptible bo- 
som this soothing balsam for sickness 
and calamity; let the knowledge how 
much fou are estimated and approv- 
ed, and that you are daily mentioned 
with that regard and-affection, which, 
springing from the source of parity, 
must be immortal as its essence, ‘be at 
once -grateful and restorative. We 
have all mourned over your recent 
sufferings, and we all hail the geniat 
change a few days has produced in 
the temperature of the air, from the 
hope that its iufluence will be potent 
in your favour; never have I ‘known a- 
winterso calculated to distress an in- 
valid by the most trying changes, 
which scarce the robust could bear ; 
for myself, Lhavesuffered cruelly, and 
been. the slave of nearly constant in- 
disposition from cold, cough, inflam- 
mation onthe lungs, and the train of 
evils induced by these pestilent varie- 
ties. No-wonder then, that you, for- 
med of less resisting materials, should 
have bent lower to the wintry storm; 
but, thank God! | trust its rage is 
nearly spent, and that we shalt all 
shoot out with the coming Spring, in 
new. and lasting vigour. Already the 
birds, you so sweetly chid, have begun 
their mingled harmony; the buds are 
bursting round my little parlour-wine 
dow, and a soft verdure is stealing 
2E2 
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over our small domain. Iam notcon- with it, and the agreeadle portion of 
vinced, but that this is the most en- sugar, renders jt pleasant to the pa. 
chanting season of the year: when late without wine, which, I suppose, 
Nature, bursting from the fetters of they do not allow you, You say, you 
contracting Winter, gives the first still continue to spit blood; which | 
smile of verdant promise, exciting should suppose is occasioned by some 
hope and joy, and christian charity; strain upon the vessels when you 
for it warms the human bosom, where cough. | long laboured under asi- 
a heart inhabits, and raises the mind milar inconvenience, from, which | 
with gratitude, and with benevo- was alinost miraculously. relieved by 
lence. the use of Ruspini’s styptic, as I have 
** Your letter, which reached your béen from every partial return; and [ 
Mentor on one of his visits to us, last always have a bottle in the house— 
night, gave me a pleasure! shall not Most seriously I recommend jit to your 
attempt to describe. It incloses pre- trial; it has no more taste than spring 
cious jewels, to enrich and adorn the water. I have prescribed it: in very 
muse; but of them you will bear from dangerous cases, and ever found it 
such abler hands, that, although I d/essed. But, as well as diet and me- 
fancy I have taste toadmire, I cannot dicine, I must speak to you of what is 
attempt to praise them; but am de- infinitely of more consequence’ than 
lighted to observe, that you had the either, and this is the frame of mind. 
power to copy them, and to write so It is absolutely necessary to your com- 
much at derge, and ina hand so fair p/ete recovery, that you preserve tran- 
and beautiful; this proves to me, that quillity of spirit; and even this, | as- 
you are better; and 1 hope, and be- sert from experience, may be gained, 
ieve, that, with every day’s return, without your talents. 1 have felt an 
you will find an tnerease of health and equal entAusiasm, and have let its fren- 
strength. I extremely approve of zied intoxication feed on the springs 
your intention of taking the snail's .of life; if it failed to destroy, it much 
milk*. I have known them of the enfeebled, and exhausted powers, that 
greatest service, and it is impossible with more prudence had been more 
they can do harm; if boiled in milk, profitable, Reason at last whispered, 
they are too heavy for your stomach. that, to prolong the pleasures of ima- 
It is a good way to take about adozen gination, they must be sometimes 
snails fresh from the garden, crush curbed. Still, I have a stomach for 
them, and put them into a tea-pot, all. your ‘ horrors,’ and could adopt 
and pour boiling water over them.— them, were I not convinced they are 
Let them stand the usual time that a nest of young assassins tearing and 
tea is left to infuse, and then pour the destroying the bosom that gave them 
liquid from them into a cup, and birth; as such, they must not have 


sweeten with sugar, adding the milk my love, or even my pardon, unless 


or cream, that may make it agreeable you undertake to expiate their guilt 
to your taste. The grand fault, my by devoting the next three months to 
dear friend, in-all these preparations, ‘ softly sweet and Lydian measures ;’ 
is, that people use them as medicines, ‘such as may gently steal upon your 
whereas they should be taken as food, soul, and never waken the tumultuous 
and, with the addition of bread, will passions.’ When you can pour down 
afford nearly as much nourishment, port wine, and make my little cottage 
as, without exercise, the human frame shake about my ears, as the author of 
requires. A most excellent food for ***** * did last summer, you may. 
you also, would be the sago made from again call up your ‘ spirits from the 
potatoe powder, - lt is greatly nou- vasty deep,’ plunge to the flaming 
rishing, and allays irritation most centre of old Pluto’scourt, and breathe 
powerfully. A little lemon-peel put the monstrous ‘ Curse,’ that frightens 
nature: till then, 1 doom thee to the 

* These remarks are inserted, be- tender shade, where contemplation 
cause they may prove serviceable to and philosophy alone reside. I would 
other sufferers, though the malady of not have you idle, but your strains 
dear Mr. B. was too Uceply.seated to must be ‘ soft as the shepherd's pipe 
&nd them restorative. upon the mountain, when all his fit- 
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le flock's at feed before him.’ ‘You 
must sing the sweets of pastoral life, 
domestic pleasures, of nature’s boun- 
ty, and of friendship’s joys , fro. re- 
membered sorrows, you must turn a 
stedfast gaze upon the blessings that 
have followed them: fame, friends, 
fortune, and affection, all stand with 
open arms to bid thee welconie back 
to health and to felicity. ‘ 

“ How fair a dawn is opening on 
thee! and there is no point of mortal 
wishing, believe me, to which thou 
mayest not aspire, and he sure to gain 
by steady persevering principle and 
rudent action. Few men in early 
bie have acquired such friends, and 
what a prospect does their energies, 
united to your own, open before vou! 
even all that your heart can wish! I 
do not exactly say with our modern 
philosophers, that a man need NEVER 
die, if he exerted his energies to live ; 
but I do firmly believe, that the spirit 
may force from the body much of the 
dust and ashes that cling about it; 
that, by giving up the thoughts to 
agreeable and enlivening images, to 
a view of the guardian benevolence of 
the universal Protector, to admiration 
of the beauties he displays to our 
sight, as objects to employ and to 
amuse our senses, and steal them from 
our mortal suffering—by deep reflec- 
tion on our own peculiar benefits and 
advantages ;—from how many dangers 
we have been rescued—from how 
many sorrows relieved,—and of how 
many blessings rendered possessors. 
Ido really believe that we may sur- 
mount much of the weakness of hu- 
man nature; that sickness will often 
fly before the conviction, that we 
have a physician, who can heal, even 
when human aid.is vain; that without 
his divine permission, not even a spar- 
row falis; and that whatever he does, 
he does wisely, and for the sole pur- 
pose of bestowing happiness! Under 
the confidence this certitude inspires, 
pain becomes softened, the mind tri- 
umphs over matter, and a Phenix 
rises to lite, to health, and all the 
blessings of prolonged existence. 1 
fear you will say'1 have sent you a 
sermon; and vet, if in your counte- 
nace, and in your effusions, I have 
rightly read you, you will not throw it 
thanklessly away ; if you do not adinit 
hY arguments, you cannot dislike 


their motive, and if I do you only the 
good of making you for five minutes 
forget your pain, it will prove | am 
right, and gratify my heart still more 
than my judgment. 

* * * * 


** If, without discomfort, you can 
from time to time send mea few lines, 
I shall be most happy to receive them; 
but do not think either this letter, or 
my former address, requires a reply, 
that may be onerous to you: perhaps 
you already write more than is good 
for you, and to increase your evil in 
that way, would be contrary to my own 
principles. Adieu! accept my truest 
good wishes, and believe me, with re- 
gard and esteem, 

** Much your's, 
*“* MATILDA DE . 


“ 





Among what may be considered as 
the posthumous pieces of Blacket, we 
were particularly pleased with the two 
following stanzas, which we think 
not only original, but may be rec- 
koned among the most felicitous ef- 
forts of modern poetry :— 


One who loved, in view of the sea, 
which had very recently overwhelmed 
her lover. 


Bend back thy course, thou rolling WAVE, 
And take this tear with thee; 

Convey it to his surf-lash’d grave, 

Who lives no more for me. 


Bend back thy course, thou BLAST so 
dread, 

And take this sigh with thee: 

Watt it around his shroudless head, 

Who lives no more for me. 


Let it never be doubted that thé 
man who could conceive and express 
those stanzas, was endowed with ca- 


pacities for something great, had it © 


pleased the giver of them to continue 
their existence. 

Our next, extract shall. be a poem 
of his latest composition, which, as a 
lyrical effusion, contains some lines, 
of which Gray himself need not have 
been ashamed. It is entitled 


Tue Birts or INGRATITUDE. 
4n Ode. 
Rouse the lyre with horrid sweep, 
Strains o! irenzied discord swell! 
Summon, frow che * vasty deep,’ 
The furies of releatless hell! 
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On me let their eye-balls glare ; 
Let them lash me with their flaming 
hair, 
Fan my strings 
With raven wings 
And join my song in cadence rude, 
For, ah! I sing the birth of black Ingra- 
titude! 


Ingratitude! the fiend accurst! 
By guilt, from hell’s dark entrails torn, 
When, from its horrid womb, the 
fury burst, 
Exulting peals were heard around, 
And thund’ring vaults, with echoing 
roar, 
Reverberated hoarse the sound 
Along the molten shore ; 
While demons loudly cheer’d,—*‘ All hail! 
the Monster-Vice is born!’ 





High mounted on a blazing throne, 
Whose radiance, like a fiery meteor, 
shone, 
The prince of Stygian darkness sate 
In awful majesty sublime! 
At his right hand, relentless Fate 
Smil’d horrid at the conqu’ror 


Time ; 
And, at his hellish feet, 
Earth’s hideous meagre foe, 
Stern Death! beheld the wretched angels 
meet 
To hail their king; and his behest to 


know. 


Superior, "bove his giant peers, 
The chief his piny truncheon rears ; 
And, tow’r-like, high erects his burnish’d 


crest; 
With hoarsely-bellowing voice he 
cries, 
While exultation revell’d in his eyes, 
And savage gladness flam’d within his 
breast: 
* Gods! of this nether world! 
* (From heav’n’s proud turrets by the 
Thund'rer hurl’d) 
‘Who thus attend my trumpet’s 
sound ; [shame, 
‘Ye bold accomplices of guilt and 
* Whose blazoni’d helms reflect the 
livid flame, 
* Which streams sulphureous these dread 
realms around : 
* To each unshrinking mind, 
* With me, in hellish league com- 
bin’d, 
* I call;—and, with a warrior’s arm, 
* Whieh gleain’d, unshrinking, ’midst the 
dire alarm, 
“And felt, unwither’d, the vindictive 
flash, [lent) 
* Stand here resolv’d (ne’er to re- 
*To rouse to anger the Omnipo- 
teut, 
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* Thunder’d around us the confounding 


erash, 
* And drove us, howling with excruciate 


pain, 
‘ Amidst these gloomy depths, for ever to 
remain. 


‘ But, be it to the, vietor‘known, 
‘ While seated on bis starry throne, 
‘ And, boasting of superior might, 
‘ That no ignoble foe, 
* In these dark realms below, 
* By one revolt has sprung to light, 
‘Ingratitude! the hell-hound of the fall, 
* A compound of the vice of all, 
* ‘Lives, to inflict my vengeance on man- 
kind! 


‘ E’en now, I can, with piercing eye, 
‘The subtle monster’s future acts 
descry. 


* Ingratitude ! see where he stands, 
‘In deep misfortune’s hour ! 
‘ With tearful eye, and supplicating 
hands, 
* At heav’nly Pity’s door. 
* His pale emaciated cheek, 
* His hollow eyes, declare 
‘His breast the mansion of the fiend, 
Despair ‘ 
‘While bursting sighs his pow’rful woes 
bespeak. 


‘ A tale of anguish faint he pours, 
‘When e’en relentless Avarice 
hears ; 
* And, from each blood-shot eye, he 
show’rs , 
* A stream of fraudful tears. 
* Benevolence bestows its aid— 
‘ The fiend is cherish’d, and the friend 
betray’d!’ 


The hellish legions saw the picture 
true; 
The frantic Jaugh began ; 
Loud screams of joy throughout the con- 
cave ran. 
Ingratitude the more tremendous 
grew! ‘ ‘ 
Flapp’d quick his dragon-wings, 
Contracted all his stings, ° 
Then, svaring high aloof, to, earth bis 
voyage began ! 

The following bas a different cha- 
racter. It is wildly great and sub- 
lime :— 

Tue Corse. 

FRENZY, wrap thee in its fires! 

Run blast thy soul’s desires: 

ANGUISH steep thee.in its.tears! 

Curses frightful fill thine ears! 
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Hosror sit upon thy soul! 
Terror in thine eye-balls roll! 
Buinpness fold thee in its arms! 
Fear appal thee with alarms: 
gpecTres nightly haunt thy dreams, 
Rouse thee with terrific screams! 
Demons on thy steps await! 
Murver hourly at thy gate 
Choak the entrance up with dead, 
’T;]| Destruction’s sely be ied! 
SLAUGHTER drench thee in its gore! 
Pancs be'thine unfelt before! 

Livz, LIVE, in universal hate ! : 

SEEK, SEEK death Soon, but find it LATE! 


The first volume concludes with a 
 Monody to the Memory of Kirke 
White,” written with great pathos, 
and in some places with a prophetic 
anticipation of his own fate, especially 
the final lines : } 

And who, dear shade, can tell, but— 
While thus I, mournful, pause aud weep 
for THEE, 
Shortly a sigh may heave,—a tear be shed 
for ME! 

Before, however, concluding our 
account of this volume, we feel our- 
selves called upon to notice with the 
highest approbation the poetical effu- 
sions of a young lady mow only in her 
thirteenth year. "Without such testi- 
mony as we consider indisputable, our 
credulity would be staggered; but 
we know the fact to be as stated; and 
being so, we doubt if there ever was 
an instance of such precocity of talent. 
The excellence, in this case, does not 
consist merely in well tuned lines and 
felicity of language ; there is a vein 
of thought, a delicacy of sentiment, 
and even a degree of erudition so ex- 
traordinary, that we know no parallel 
instance in the history of literature. 
That our praise may not seem exag- 
gerated, we will extract the whole of 
the pieces included in the volume be- 
fore us, together with the Jetter from 
her relative, and leave our readers to 
judge for themselves. 


“To Mr. Pratt, 
From a: Relation of the young Lady. 
‘Dear Sir, 
_.“Thave, agreeably to your request, 
inclosed you a few other specimens of 
the little girl's. muse, from which you 
will make such selections as you may 
judge proper. J yesterday discovered 
a corrected copy (as she terms it) of the 
'Cot,’ which was made a few days pre- 
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viously to her going to school, and as 
I think it somewhat for the better, I 
have transcribed it, and sent it with 
the rest. You will notice that I have 
marked the several .periods at which 
they were written, by which (keeping 
in mind that she was born in 1798) 
you will easily be enabled to calculate 
her age at the time of their produc- 
tion. ] remain, dear Sir, &c. 


* Tuesday, 12th Feb. 1811,’ 


THE Grotto. 
August, 1210. 
Melinda! when the noontide hour 
Bursts in full radiance o’er the sky ; 
Say—shall we seek the shady grot, 
Where founts their dewy cool supply ? 


While o’er our heads the nat'ral arch 

Is hung with woodbine, drap’ry sweet ! 
And coolness woes thee to repose, 

On beds of moss beneath our feet. 
Where genial breezes play around, 

And Zephyr waves his silken plume ; 
Or flits his wing of Gossamer, 

Laden with summer’s best perfume. 


THe Crocus. 
Spring, 1808. 

Sweet little flow’r, that dares defy 
The northern blasts that Boreas sends, 
Ah! wherefore tempt the dang’rous wind, 
That thy weak stalk with fury bends ; 

For gentle spring is far away, 

And slowly comes reviving May. 
Thy early bloom but ill can bear 
The storm which winter sends abroad ; 
Since Phebus has not yet appeas’d 
The thund’rer, with his golden rod ; 

For gentle spring is far away, 

And slowly comes reviving May. 


ANACREONTIC. 

May, 1808. 
Give me nectar, give me Venus, 
Let me squander life away ; 
Quaff whole goblets with Silenus; 
And enjoy life’s transient day— 
Hebe comes but once—Her visit 
Short doth last—like summer's morn; 
Sweet and welcome let me hail it; 
*Tis for joy that man was born. — 


ANACREONTIC, 
June, 1808. 


Let the Ancients with Perseus and Her- 
. “cules fight, 

While their Phedras and Hecuhas.pine ; 

There’s one, only one true source of de- 
light, 

And that, jolly boys, is in wine. 

Tho’ Homer sat nodding and puzzling his 
brain : 

About Priams, and Hectors, and Arms ; 
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Let us fill, my brave boys, our goblets 


again, 
In our dear little isle—safe from harms. 


SprInc. 


December, 1809. 


The moon beneath a silv’ry cloud 
Sends forth a softer ray ; 

The rolling planets round her crowd, 
And form a mimic day. 


Now sleeps the Ril! beneath her beam, 
No winds its surface eurl; 

And gently bending o’er the stream, 
The violet sips a pearl, 


The vernal charms—delight infuse, 
With songs the woodlands ring, 
And ev’ry lovely fiow’r renews 
The harmony of Spring. 
My Cor. 
November, 1810. 








(Sepremaer 


While nourish’d and dipt in the tears of 
the morn, 

Embalm’d with the fragrance that Maia 
bestows ; {adorn 

The gay honey-suckles my low thatch 

And twine with their tendrils my bow’r 
of repose. 


THe Sic, 
Written at Ten Years of Age. 


Ah! save that sigh, my Nancy dear, 
And let this lovely damask rose 
Imbibe the fragrance thou canst Spare, 
And suck the sweets thy breath bestows. 
And let it press thy crimson’d cheek, 
Now heizhten’d with a deeper dye}: 
Where brighter tints and colours break 
Than ever met a Newton’s eye; 

Let it thy lips (like rubies) touch— 
Then let it boast (and boast in death), 
It robb'd its hue from Nancy’s blush, 





And stole its sweets from Nancy’s breath. 















Oh! around my sweet cot, smile the blos- 
soms of spring, Tur Tear. 

The ripe fruits of summer and autumn’s The tear of affection dimm’d Eleanor’s 
rich sweets, eye, 

While as zephyr, young zephyr, drops She had parted from Edwin the youth that 
plumes from his wing, she lov’d; 

The flow’rets with kisses he wantonly 4 rose’s pink bosom that floarish’d ¢ 
greets. Receiv’d the pure dew-drop that’ down 

her eheek rov’d. 


‘ ay, This orient petrl on the blossom did beam 

The perfum’d May-lilies theirsweet odours When Flora return’d to her favourite 
shed ; flow’r; m, 

And the slight pendant blue-bells, as wav- She gave to her zephyr the christalis’d 
ing they play, And on Elinor’s breast it dissolv’d in a 

Refresh with the dew, drops their own na- show’r. 
tive bed. [To be continued.) 


Y> 


Transparently white, op’ning soft on the 
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4A Lament. 
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Corra LInn. By Joun HELo1se To ABELARD. 





Mayne. From a volume of Poems which will be ; 

WHEN I was last on bonny Clyde, published in the course of a few weeks; : 

It was a joyfu’ time to me— by the Author of ‘ The Battles of the y 

My lover smiling by my side, Danubé and Barrosa.’ y 

And his sweet bairn upon my knee. : 

. H Abelard! when melting in thy-arms, 

We rov’d about yon castle wa’, O Th ey fond, the sole oameea of thy I 
We gather’d flow’rs at Corra Linn, charms, 

Delighted wi’ the water-fa’, How oft my heart with reasom was y 

Yet wond’ring at the rumbling din. strife, ‘ F 

How oft I shunn’d the. character of wife: y 

But never mair will bonny Clyde, And can the laws which custom may ap- 


Nor Corra Linn ha’e charms for me; prove, 
Por death has piere’d my true-love’s side, Insure the pleasures of perpetual love 
And in his death my fate I see. Unite two souls indissolubly fast, 
Or make the future lovelier hat the past, 
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The ragged paths of our existence even, 

Or purchase an eternity in heaven? — 

Mach tho’ I honour and respect the fair, 

Whom love has gifted with a licens’d heir, 

Who with the laws of custom has com- 
plied, 

And seems, in outward show, a faultless 
bride ; 

Much tho’ my heart the sacred league 
approves, 

Give me the liberty that nature loves ; 

What are the laws of marriage at the 
most, 

But the poor spendthrift’s mercenary 
boast, 

The forms that serve to party a name, 

Already caneell’d on the rolls of fame, 

And dupe th’'unwary novice of the charms, 

He hop’d to clasp and cherish in his arms! 

No, Ahelard, the passion of my soul 

Laughs at the priesthood and the law’s 

_ _ controul, 

From reason flowing-—-by reflection led, 

It spurns the sanction of a licens’d bed, 

And heedless of the honours of a wife, 

Clings fast to thee, to liberty and life ! 

And could { more ingenuously prove 

My soul’s esteem, its friendship and its 
love, 

More firmly bind thee to my tender breast, 

Or lull each dark suspicion into rest ? 

Oh! if there be a more endearing name, 

One that may better answer to my claim, 

More sweet than mistress in a lover's 


ear, 
More free, and to my Abelard, singere, 
Ob! tet me hear it ntter’d, and my voice 
Shall, in an instant, recognise the choice, 
Give back in sighs the pleasure it conveys 
Of all those dear irrevocable days, 
When lost in dreams of ecstaey we died, 
And feeling nature with her laws com- 
plied. 


‘Inspiring thought of raptures that are 
ree, 

What, what is love unvisited by thee ! 

Strong is the glow and lasting anil sublime, 

And void of stain the transitory crime, 

When soul to soul in liberty respires— 

When nature prompts and cherishes the 

* fires, 

When ev'ry hope is satisfied, —and nouglit 

Is left to chill. the passion-breathing 
thought, 

When rb pulse is throhbing with de- 

ight, 

And forms of pleasure float upon the sight, 

When ev'ry burning sentiment that’s giv’n, 

Breathes the delightful paradise of heav’n, 








* See Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope. 
Universan Mac. Vor, XVI. 
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And wrapt in ecstasy’s sublimest fires, 

Soul meets the soul, and murm’ringly ex- 
pires ! 

Yet stop my heart !—no longer must thou 


5 


fly 

Where hope is banish’d and the passions 
die— - 

No longer court the shadows of, the past— 

No longer breathe thy sorrows to the blast, 

But here, forgetting ev’ry truant joy," 

Thyself in pray’rs and penitence employ, 

Crush the mistaken pleasure, and restore 

Peace to its seat of innocence once more. 

Ah! have I wander’d from the holy shrine, 

To mix my tortures, Abelard, with thizie— 

Rush’d from my god, the vietim of deceit, 

To throw my prospects at a mortal’s feet ? 

Has Heloisa A ote from beav’n rebell’d, 

To dote on hopes eternally dispell’d— — 

Flown from the house of innocence arid 

pray’r, 

To seek salvation in a lover’s care ? 

Oh! let that name be utter’d with a tear, 

And breatli‘d for ever in my anxious ear, 

Let ev’ry zephyr catch it as hé flies, 

And echo mock it with her softest sighs, 

Vales, woods, and eavefns, Where our 
walks have been, 

Each dark recess, and love-inspiring 
scene, 

Retain the sweet faint murmur, and re- 
store 

With that faint murmur all the bliss that’s 
oer! . 


O come with all thy eloquence, and prégs 
Thy jips to mine, and banish my distress, 
Come in thy melting ardour, and repay, 
By longer kisses, this severe delay : 
O come thou heavenly spirit, and impart 
The wonted joys that delug’d on my heart, 
Twine round my bosom those dissolving 
, BPMs, ex . & 
And, unmolested, feast upon my charms, 
Crush all my nature ig. their struggling 
folds, 
And heav’n will bless the conquest it be- 
holds. 


Canst thou forget the first advance I made, 

While still to learn thy precepts I essay‘d, 

And, wes by friendship, rapturously 

ung Y 

Oni all the spleidid magic of thy tongue ? 

Canst thou forget, beneath the. fall ef 

night, 

When the pale iio6n disclused her feeble 
light 

How pleas’d 1 listen’d to thy sweet dis- 
equrse ; 

The melting victim of its subtle force ; 

How when devotion call’d thee from my 
sight 

Rapt into worlds of passionate delight, 
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Shut from mankind, and panting to re- 
veal 

The pleasing truth ’twas cruel to conceal, 

My heart unfolded with a lover’s fire, 

And breath’d the proof of languishing de- 
sire? 

Canst thou forget what stratagems con- 
vey’d 

(For cunning only is the lover’s aid) 

To thee the various incidents that rose 

Of pleasing fortune, or returning woes ? 


¥et heay’n shall have its triumph !—o’er 
thy head 

Perpetual streams of happiness shall 
spreadl— , 

Love rule thy soul, and stript of all dis 
guise, 

Angelic passion lighten in thy eyes— 

Affection flourish, tho’ the tyraut’s plan 

Has dampt the fervor, and unnerv’d the 
man, 

And, faithiul still, thy Heloisa share, 

Of all thy pleasures and of all thy care, 

Sigh to thy sighs, and, since her hopes are 

Breathe all her benedictions on thy head. 

Then write me all that passion can sug- 
gest, 

And surely passion cannot be suppress’d! 

Tell ail thy woes, thy sorrows, aud com- 
bine 

Thy tears and all thy sufferings with 
mine, 

Burst forth in all the luxury of woe, 

This, this at least a lover may bestow— 

Name all that heav’n inspires—that stoics 
shun— 

The bliss of spirits mingling into one ; 

QO clasp me, clasp me in thy wreathing 
arms, 

Pant on my lips and riot on my charms. 

To thy soft bosom let my own be press’d, 

There let me languish in ambrosial rest, 

Catch from thy tongue the rapture it may 


feel, 
Seize all the lightning that thine eyes re- 


veal ; : 
Cling fast and fester to thy lips, nor cease 
Till reason lure me to the paths of peace, 
And recollection to my mind restore, 
The proof, that rapture can exist no more. 
7” ~ * * 


ia 
G. S. Sept. 1811. 


eT 


J.G, 


Original Poetry. 


(Serrexsay 
ANCIENT ScotcH Exerciss, 


NOW oy braw leds, I see ye’re a’ aster, 
Come to protect your ki 

bairns and gear, bone 

Ae geordie in your pouch ye had yestreen, 


Wi’ farle’s and whiskey eneugh to bleer 


your een. 
Gif ye behave yoursels like men, we're 


gaup 

To clajth you like the first Laitds 0’ the 
lan ; 

Gowpins fu’ o’ gowd, when ye can earnit, 

Now let’s fa’ to wark and sey to learn it, 


Stan’ a’ alang by ithers side, 
That I may ken the neab o° a’ your 
snuts, 
Syne tak your gun in your nieve wi’ sturdy 
grip, 
And set her on her tae enn on the gruns 
Take her up again to your tither shou. 
ther, 
Put your cawk’d fit formast, 
Turn yonr gab to Tam Thamson’s door, 
And your backsey to the sea, 
Put your han’ to your meikle leathern 
pouch, , 
And tak out ae row of your kail seed ; 
Nibbie a wee curn aff the enn wi’ your 
teeth, 
Open her lug and pit a wee pickle in; 
Steek it to again, stech the lave in her 
wame ; 
Cleek out your willow wattle, and pang 
down your kail seed, 
Cram your wattle where you took it frae, 
Haud ber sma’ enn frae you, the meikle 
enn aboon your oxter. 
Glint ae ee’ and tak tent o° your haffet; 
Kittle her snick wi’ your forfinger, 
And she'll fire flaught in auld Clootie’s 
name. 


Now, my braw lads, ye’ve play’d your 
part, ’ as 

In twa three days ye’ll ken the art; 

We’se drive the French ayont the:moon, 

Ye’ll a’ be cornells very soon. “ 

Jemmy Macrae blaw up your toom bag- 
pipes, 

Turn your dowp to me and. your smut to 
Inverness, 

And dinna tine your gaet hame. 


Farweel. 


Ho sly-down, 








1, We're 
8.0’ the 


earnit, 
arn it, 


sturdy 


gruns 
' shou. 
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at to 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


RovAL INSTITUTION. 


On the different Terms used by carious 
French Chemists. 


N Dr. Davy's eighth lecture he be- 
I gai with observing that he should 
have to bring forward a new series of 
facts, attended with a new series of 
opinions.’ He did not expect they 
would be universally received with- 
out opposition ; but he believed they 
would be foutid agreeable to truth by 
future experiments. The French, in 
forming a new nomenclature of che- 
mistry, had founded it upon opinions 
in place of founding it upon facts; 
and where those opinions were erro- 
neous, the terms of the new language 
had only served to perpetuate error. 
The peculiar gas discovered by Scheele 
which he called dephlogisticated ma- 
sine acid, the French had afterwards 
called oxymuriatic acid gas, from the 
supposition that it was a combination 
of oxigen with muriatic acid. This 

as, Dr. Davy said, he should prove, 
id not contain any oxygen. 

When charcoal is ignited in what is 
called muriatic gas, the hydrogen con- 
tained in the moisture of the charcoal 
is inflamed, but the chatcoal femains 
unaltered —A piece of very dry char- 
coal was inclosed in this gas, and ig- 
nited by a powerful voltaic pile; the 
light given out was intensely brilliant, 
but no decomposition of the charcoal 
or the gas took place. In this experi- 
ment, the ligat will continue for any 
length of time, without destroying the 
charcoal.—Dr. Davy then proceeded 
to shew, by a variety of experiments, 
both analytie and synthetic, that this 
gas is a simple substance.—-Perfectly 
dry oxymuriatic gas, and hydrogen 
gas,were burned together, without the 
least water being, prodaced, which 
must have been the case had it con- 
tained oxygen; the result was, muri- 
atic acid gas only. When phospho- 
ras was burned in the same gus, the 
result was not phosphoric acid, but a 
peculiar volatile substance, different 
from it in many 6f its properties. 

All other inflammablé substances, 
which are Lurned in this gas, produce 
combinations. quite distinct from 
oxyds of the same substance. When 
potassium is inflamed jn it, ure byper- 


oxymuriat of potass is produced 
When the alkalies, and alkaline 
earths, which are metallic oxyds, are 
heated in this gas, the substances call- 
ed muriats of soda, of potass, and of 
lime, &c. are formed, and the oxygen 
of the alkalies and earths is given out, 
Muriat of soda, or common salt, is 
held by chemists to be a more com- 
pound substance than soda; this Dr. 

avy denied. Soda isa metal united 
with wafer and oxygen; what is called 
the muriat of soda, is the pure metal 
united with what is emphatically 
termed oxymuriatic acid. eé same 
is true with respect to the muriat of 
potass and of lime. Oxymuriatic 
acid gas will couibine with oxygen, 
and form a new compound, which 
has not been exhibited or discovered 
longer than a few days. The oxygen 
gas may be separated from the other 
by a small increase of the tempera- 
ture: light and heat are given out, 
though the gasses, after the separa- 
tion, occupy a greater volume than 
before, which Dr. Davy considered 
as a proof that light and heat are pro- 
duced by the chemical action of bo- 
dies, and it is not requisite that the 
substances should be condensed into 
a’smaller space, 

Another proof that oxvgen is not 
necessary to combustion, is furnished 
by this compound gas; metals will not 
inflame in it spontaneously, but when 
the oxygen is separated from it, they 
immediately take fire—Oxymuriatic 
acid is of great importance in the pro- 
cess of bleaching. Scheele supposed 
it deprived substances of colour by 
depriving them of their phiogiston, 
Berthollet attributed this effect to 
supplying them with oxygen. Dr. 
Davy stated, that it produced the ef- 
fect by forming with the hydrogen of 
water, muriatic acid, which acted on 
the vegetable fibre, and oxygen from 
the same source, which acted on the 
colouring ma.ter. Dr. Davy observ- 
ed, that the muriatic acid, thus furme 
ed, corroded the vegetable Ghre; that 
its effects, in this respect, were less 
prejudici.t to linen than to cotton, 
‘and were considerably dessened in 
both when the oxymuriat of lim@ was 
einployed.—He was still, however,. 
convinced, from experimenis whiek 
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he had made, that it was prejudicial 
to the vegetable fibre. tte had tried a 
variety of substances to obviate this 
effect, and he had found that oxymu- 
riat of potass was the least prejudicial ; 
bit he was afraid the price would pre- 
vent its application for the purpose of 
bleaching: Next to potass, he found 
the oxymiriat of magnesia least inju- 
riotis to ¢otton and linen; its bleach- 
ing operation was rather slower in its 
power, but its superiority in, preserv- 
in? ‘thé séundness of the fibre was 
such, that he believed it would be- 
cottie aff article of common use; and 
it had this advantage, that it parted 
witli its hydtogen by applying a slight 
degree of beat, and might thus be re- 
stored, after being used, to its former 
state, and serve repeatedly for the 
safii¢ purpose. 

Dr. Davy concluded with observing, 
that for the name oxymuriatic acid, he 
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would propose that of chloric gas, 
from the Greek ward chloros, signify. 
ing green, one of the properties of 
this gas, He should, however, be 
ready to. adopt any other that might 
serve to designate it better. He re. 
gretted that the theory by which the 
name of oxymuriatic acié was formed 
should have retarded the progress of 
science. Hypotheses were creatures 
of the imagination; but, things, as 
one of the ancients had observed, 
were children of heaven, and ouglit 
alone.to be regarded as the foundations 
of science. Hy otheses were like the 
large and full-blown flowers of the 
hot-house, yielding neither fruit nor 
seed : facts were like the grapes, where 
flowers were scarcely perceptible, but 
whose seeds supplied abundant nou- 
rishment for the sustenance of mane 
kind. 


VARIETIES, LITERARY § PHILOSOPHICAL, 
With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 


in Hand, 
R. TITFORD has in the press, 
and proposes to publish, in six 
numbers, royal quarto, by. subserip- 
tion (the first namber to appear on 
the first of October) ‘* Sketches to- 
wards a Horfus BotanicusAmericanus, 
or colonred plates of Plants of the W est 
Indies, and North and South America, 
with concise and familiar descriptions 
(and noticing many plants of Africa 
and the East Indies which might be 
introduced into the West Indian Co- 
lonies with advantage); arranged after 
the Linnzin system; with their Bo- 
tanical'and various English names, 
and the names of the most common 
and useful, also in French, Italian, and 
Spanish; containing information of 
their virtues and uses, with novel and 
interesting particulars as to Transat- 
Jantic Botany in general. Collected 
and compiled during a residence in 
the West Indies, and a tour through 
the United States of America.” 

A Translation of the Travels of De 
Chateaubriand (author of Atala, &c.) 
in Greece, Palestine, Egypt, and Bar- 
bary, during the years 1506 and 1807, 
will be published in a few days, in 
2 vols. demy Svo. 

“The “Decision,” a novel, by the 
author of Caroline Ormsby, The Ac- 


Hc. (Se, 


ceptance, &c. will appear very shortly, 
in $ vols, 12mo. 

A Translation of Mad. De Geniis’ 
new work is preparing for the press; 
the original is entitled ‘* Histoire des 
Femmes Frangoises les plus celebres, 
et de leur Influence sur la Litterature,” 
&c. and contains anecdotes of the most 
distinguished French female writers, 
criticisms upon their works, &c. 

Guy's English School Grammar, ia 
which practical illustration is, inevery. 
step, blended with theory, by rules, 
examples, and exercises, will be ready 
for sale, by the middle of October. 

Mr. Hussey has a second volume of 
the Letters from an elder to a younger 
Brother in the press. 

A new work, consisting of Poems, 
Essays, &c, &c. said to be the pro- 
duction of a late amiable Viscountess, 
is preparing for the press, and. will 
shortly appear, under the title of— 


Selections from the Portfelio of the. 


Lady Ursula. ‘ 
Mr. Nightingale is about to publish 
“* A Letter to.a Friend, containing,@ 
comparative view of the two systems 
of Short-hand, respectively invested, 
by Mr. Byrom and Dr.. Mavor.” 
The Rev.Henry Foster Burder, A.M. 


has in the press, a Sermon, with °@ ° 
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Memoir, &e. on the death of the Rev. 
Thomas Spencer, late of Liverpool, 
which is expected to appear early this 
month. 

The Voyages of Discovery of Capt. 
Flinders to the South Seas, are about 
to be published by order of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, in a.similar stile to 
those of Capts. Cook, Vancouver, &c. 

Dr. Aikin has in the press, in an oc- 
tavo volume, the Lives of John Selden 
and Archbishop Usher, with notices 
of the literary characters connected 
with these eminent writers. 

Mr. Wright is about to publish an 
octavo volume on the Philosophy of 
Elocution and the Anatomy of Ora- 
torical Expression. 

A Translation of M. de Choiseul 
Goufier's Voyage Pittoresque de la 
Grece, from the French, is in a state 
of considerable forwardness. 

Proposals are in — for pub- 
lishing a new Christian Magazine, or 
Spiritual Repository, as a medium for 
containing letters on the experience 
of individuals; which it is supposed, 
however, will not fail of being highly 
useful, although the language may 
be deficient in grammatical construc- 
tion | 

The Rev. Mr. Carpenter is prepar- 
ing for the press, two volumes of Prac- 
tical Sermons. ~ 

The Rev..J. Evans has in the press, 
a new edition of the Sketch of the 
Denominations, and the Seqnel, to 
which will be added, an original Ac- 
count of the Shakers, who ** neither 
marry nor are given in marriage.” 

To the Rev. Mr. Aspland’s selection 
of Hymus, a collection of Tunes, part- 
ly selected. and partly original, are in 
the press, by Mr. Taylor, of Norwich. 

Mr. Walker has set to music, for 
three voices; with a piano forte and 
flute accompaniment, Montgoniery’s 
exquisite translation of ‘* Rang des 
Vaches,” or the Swiss Cowherd’s Song. 
It willbe published in a few days. 

Mi. Park is preparing for the press, 
# History of the Parish of Hampstead, 
in Middlesex. 

Shortly will be ready for publica- 
tion, by P: R. Hoare, Esq. Reflections 
onthe possible Existence and sup- 
ae Expediency of National Bank- 
uptcy. 

James Morier, Kisq. Secretary of 
Embassy to the Court. of Persia, has 
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nearly ready for publication, in 4to. 
a Journey throvgh Asia Minor, &e. 
in the years 1808 and 1809. 

Mr. W. Jones, author of an’ Essay 
on the Life and Writings of Mr. A. 
Booth, intends haem by sub- 
scription, in one large volume 8vo. thé 
History of the Evangelical Churche¥ 
of the Vallies of Piedmont, commonly 
called thé Waldenses and the Albie 
genses. 

A new edition is printing at Dublin’ 
of Simon's Essay ov Trish Coins, to’ 
which is added, Sneiling’s rare Sup" 
plement, and a plate avd description 
of some Irish Coins lately discovered, 
(viz. silver farthings coined’ in Doblia’ 
by King John), in one volumé 4to. 

A reprint of Dekker's Gull's Horn’ 
book will be published early in’ the 
winter, with notes by the editor. 

Dr. Purdy’s Leetures, and thé Rev. 
Robert Uvedale’s Description of @ 
new-invented Instrument or Machine 
for illustrating,on scientific principles, 
the Strueture and Theory of the He- 
brew Language, are in the press. 

The last French edition of M.M. 
Klaproth and Wolf's Dictionnaire de 
Chimie, contains the following re- 
marks of English chemistry: ‘* Besides*® 
Van Helmont, we ought to notice! 
Mayhew, Boyle, Hales, and’ Black, 
who have'the merit of enquiring after 
the gasses, till the époch when Dr, 
Priestley published his reséarchés:— 
The first of August, 1774, ought to be 
regarded as the birth-day of Pneu- 
matic Chemistry.—T hat was the era’ 
when Priestley discovered Dephiogis- 
ticated Gas. Scheele, Lavoisier, and’ 
others, have contributed to extend the’ 
discoveries made by him. He ‘like- 
wise became acquainted with all the 
other gasses, and in his immense 
works, always just, and never syste- 
matic or exclusive, too rich in his owt 
genius to be induced ta borrow from 
others, he has published a multitude 
of new facts, which have thrown’ great 
light upon this interesting subject.” 

The interesting sect called Waha- | 
bees, which has lately caused so much 
disturbance in the Turkish empire, 
have been recently described in # 
French work, being the history of them 
from their origin till the conclusion of 
1809, by'L. A: Member of the Legion 
of Honour, in one volume ottavo.— 
Upon this work it has been remarked 
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as extremely singular, that a littie 
horde of Arabians, so peor and miser- 
able, should have given birth to a 
form of religious worship which has 
prevailed to a considerable extent. 
They are a new sect of Mahometans, 
who declare themselves with all that 
zeal that belongs to innovators. They 
already occupy the greatest part of 
Arabia. It is remarkable, that, from 
their beginning, this sect has had two 
chiefs, the one a spiritual character, 
and the other the commander of the 
armed force. 

M. Gregoire is preparing a work at 
Paris, entitied De la Literature des 
Negres, in which, it is understood, 
he has collected all the efforts of that 
ill-used race in the exercise of intel- 
lectual powers. It is supposed the 
letters of lgnatius Sancho, the account 
of Gustavus, an African,&c. who have 
written in England, have not been 
forgotten. . ¢ 

“* Description de !Egypte, ou Re- 
cueil des Observations et Recherches 
qui ont été faites en Egypte pendant 
FExpédition de Armée Frangoise, 
publigée sous la Direction du Gou- 
vernement Frangois, premiére livrai- 
son, $44. Ditto, vellum paper, proof 
plates, 150/—The following account 
of this splendid publication appears 
in the French literary journals :— 
** Egypt has been the object of many 
descriptions and a great number of 
works: however an accurate and com- 
plete knowledge of the country could 
not be obtained till lately. For this 
purpose an extraordinary event was 
necessary; a circumstance as. favour- 
able as the presence of a victorious 
army to furnish the observers with the 
means of studying Egypt with the care 
and attention it required. ‘This coun- 
try, visited by the most illustrious 
philosophers of antiquity, was the 
source from whence the Gieeks de- 
rived the principles of the laws, the 
arts, and sciences, But, under the 
Greeks, and even under the Romans, 
strangers were not admitted inte the 
interior of the Exyptian temples.— 
A series of revolutions, political and 
religious, to which this country was 
afterwards abandoned, did not render 
these monuments any easter of access 
to travellers from Europe, particularly 
under the establishmeut of the Ma- 
hemetan religion. 


[Seeremang 


“* To describe, to make designs, and 
to measure the ancient edifices with 
which Egypt is in a manner covered; 
to notice and collect all. its natural 
productions ; to form an exact and 
detailed chart of the country; to col- 
lect and transport the fragments of 
antiquity into Europe; to study the 
soil, the climate, and its physical geo. 
graphy; ina word, to arrange all the 
results which may be interesting inthe 
history of society, those of the sciences, 
and the arts; such an enterprise re- 
quired the concurrence of a number 
of observers, all animated with the 
same views, and under the conduct of 
a superior genius, born to accomplish 
the greatest designs in  trivmphing 
over every obstacle. The hero who 
had conceived the idea of associating 
every man of talent and intelligence 
with his triumphs, wished to collect 
their various labours. in one common 
work, with which they have been in- 
cessantly occupied ever since the ex- 
pedition to Egypt, and the first part 
of which is now published. ’ 

** The principal design of this work 
is to publish the facts relative to the 
phvsical state of Egypt, with those 
which relate to its civil history, its 
geography, and the arts and sciences, 
In the first place will be found the 
temples, the palaces, and the tombs, 
all the ancient monuments of Egypt, 
measured with precision; a series of 
picturesque views representing the 
monuments in their present state; 
topographical plans of all the ancient 
cities; aud, lastly, a collection of 
Egyptian manuscripts, monuments of 
astronomy, and paintings which re- 
trace the scenes of civil life, with his- 
torical sculptures and bas reliefs load- 
ed with hieroglyphics. 

‘Secondly, the principal moderna 
edifices, and every thing which is im- 
portant to be known relative to the 
present state of Egypt. Thirdly, 4 
description of every species of animals, 
vegetables, and minerals bitherte un- 
known, or imperfectly described— 
The work bas three grand divisions, 
namely, antiquities, the present state 
of Egypt, and its natural history. The 
conquest of Egypt by the Arabs, isthe 
epoch which separates the ancient 
state from the modern, ‘ 

“The antiquities furnish 420plates 
distributed through five volumes; th 
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present state 566; the natural history 
955, in the course of two volumes. 
The total number is 840, im the course 
ofthe nine voluines of the work, not 
including a geographical atlas, in 50 
sheets, forming a separate section.— 
Upwards of 650 of these plates are al- 
ready engraved. An engraved fron- 
tispiece is also intended for this work, 
with an historical introduction, and 
an explanation of the plates, which 
yillform atenth volume. Other de- 
scriptions of antiquities and memoirs, 
divided into three parts, like the en- 
gravings, are to accompany this work 
jn small folio.” 





Arts, Sciences, &c. 


Mr. Lowe, of Cheapside, has at 
Jength accomplished what has long 
been a desideratum in the English 
manufactures, in having produced a 
fabric that he has d- nominated ** Bri- 
tish Shirting,” which being made 
partly of flax and partly of cotton, is 
equaily durable with Irish linen, and 
will wash as well as that substauce.— 
As a non-couducter of heat, it an- 
swers the same purppses as calico, in 
not producing the sense of coldness 
to those wearers who are subject to 
perspiration ; and it is said to be only 
about half as expensive as Irish linen 
of the same width and fineness. 

New Medicine.—A respectable phy- 
sician of Stockholm, has discovered a 
method hitherto unknown, of curing 
the-most obstinate cases of Syphilis, 
and has submitted the same to the 
Royal Coliege of Medicine, which 
has approved of it, and given notice 
to the apothecaries to provide them- 
selves, during the summer, with stores 
of the plant, known in’ botany under 
the name Cherophyllum Sylvestre, 
which is one of the principal ing:e- 
dicnts. 

Dr. Augustus Zeure, a German, 
and professor of the first institution 
éver-erecied in his country, for the 
instruction of the bfind, hes latety 
published a work entitied Belssareus; 
accompanied with figures, which, be- 
sides his own ideas, contains the ceie 
brated etter of Diderot Upon the 
Blind, with extracts from the works of 
Grant and Cheselden, respecting the 
fataract; an account of the method 


_#f Hauy and others, for teaching blind 
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persons; together with a copy of the 
machine used hy Sanderson for teach- 
ing calculation; and a geographical 
chart, constructed by the author for 
the use of his pupils. 

Thunder-sterms Improved.—1u Phi- 
lipstal, a village in Eastern Prussia, 
an attempt has been made to convert 
this terrible phenomenon to the use of 
society, by causing an immense stone 
to be split in‘o a multitude of pieces, 
by thelightning. A bar of iron being 
fixed to the same, in the form of a 
conductor, the experiment was attend- 
ed with the most complete success; 
for during the very first thunder storm 
the lightning burst the stone without 
displacing it. 

Butter of antimony, Lord Somer- 
ville savs, for the foot fot in sheep, 
inust be rubbed in with a small stick 
cut flat, after the foot is carefully 
paired, so as to leave no cavity iu the 
horn. The sheep must then be left 
in a dry place ‘hee or four hours. 

The Royal Medical Society of Edin- 
burgh will give a set of books, of a 
medal of five guineas value, tothe au- 
thor of the best essay on the following 
question: ** Does any decomposition 
of acids and alkalies take place in 
their uniting to form neutral salts, ac- 
cording to an opinion advanced by 
Dr Davy, in respect tothe muriates ?” 
‘Lhe dissertations are to be written in 
English, Latin, or French, aud to be 
delivered to the secretary on or before 
the 11th of December, 1$12. 

The Harveian Society of Edinburgh 
has proposed a copy of the quarto edi- 
tion of Harvey's works, published by 
tne College of Physicians, for the best 
dissertation on a subject proposed by 
the society. For this year they have 
proposed, an Experimental Ana! ysis 
of Diabetic Urine; for 1812, an Ex- 
perimental Essay on the best method 
of preparing a Sopo:ific Medicine 
from the Lactula Sativa; for 1813, 
an Experimental Essay on the Effects 
of the Succus Spissatus Lactuce Sa- 
tive on the human body. 

in additien to the former transla- 
tions of the Scriptures, the Indian 
missionaries have begun anether in 
the Cashmere janguage, in which di- 
rection Messrs.-Cbamberlaine and 


Peacock are employed, being furnish- 
ed with passports from the govern- 
ment from Agra. lo the circuit of one 
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hundred miles in Calcutta, &c. the 
number of christian coaverts were 
astonishing. 

It may be advantageous for our ar- 
tists to know that the fishery for pearls 
in the rivers of Bohemia has been un- 
expectedly successful this year, espe- 
gially in the neighbourhood of Rosen- 
berg and Fraveuberg. The river Mol- 
daw yields pearls not, surpassed by 
those obtained in the east, and they 
are sometimes sold as high as sixty 
florins each. 

It is singular that the trade in 
wooden clocks, which had long been 
considerable among the Germans, is 
sow completely at a stand. ‘The prin- 
cipal manufactories were in the Black 
Forest, and were supposed to produce 
70,000 clocks perannum. Some were 
sent to America. Two brothers only 
were known, after an ambulatory jour- 
ney in Europe, to return with a for- 
tune of 42,000 florins. One of them 
afterwards went to Constantinople, 
where the Grard Signior granted him 
a firman, permitting him tosend his 
clocks throughout the Turkish empire 
free of importation duties. 

An apothecary at Hamburgh has 
recently discovered a method of mak- 
ing ink with vegetables growing inthe 
country, without the assistance of 
gall-nuts or gum-arabic. 

A flight of thamingoes, lately ob- 
served at Bamberg iv Germany, has 
given rise to much observation among 
naturalists, because these birds, being 
the natives of the hottest parts of Af- 
rica and Seuth America, have never 
before been seen so far north. . The 
last rays of the setting sun added still 
greater brilliancy to their colour, of 
which the glowing red dazz!ed the eye. 
They are nearly equal insize toa swan, 
though their necks are much longer. 
The long continued heat of the present 
summer in Europe is supposed to have 
drawn them fiuny their native regions; 
so that there is still much to he learned 
relative to the actuating principles of 
nature, and notwithstanding all that 
has been written on the subject, the 
present instance may furnish obser- 
vations not without their use. 

An Evangelistarium, op Collection 
of the Gospels, read in the service of 
the church, in number 242, written 
about the year 781, by order of the 
Euwperor Charlemagne and the Em- 


~ 
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press Heldegarda, has lately been pre. 
sented by the city of Thoulouse tothe 
Emperor Napoleon. It had been pre. 
served in the Abbey of St. Sernin, at 
Thoulouse. It is adorned with mini. 
tures, and, besides the gospels, con. 
tains a very curious calendar then in 
use, with a paschal cycle from 779 to 
816. This valuable M,8. narrowly 
escaped destruction in 1793, — being 
then thrown into a heap of parchments 
destined to the flames. It was enclosed 
in a silver case. 

To the credit of science and Titers 
ture, an effort has been made to resevie 
from obscurity a sister of the late Cap. 
tain Cook, who has resided many yean 
in Pack-Horse-Yard, Stremongate, 
Kendal. Her pame is Agnes Herker; 
she is the widow of Simon Herker, and 
is now at the advanced age of $8. She 
displays a quick discernment, has a 
good flow of spirits, and a retentive 
memory. She has had ten children, 
but they have all left her except the 
youngest daughter, and their manual 
employment is spinning and knitti 
worsted stockings, which affords bat 
a very scanty subsistence. A sub- 
scription has been opened at Kendal 
for their benefit. 

Poor Man's Weather-Glass.—A cot- 
respondent writes, “* It is observed by 
Dr. Sinith, in the 8th vol. of Sowerby’ 
English Botany, that the scarlet pin» 
pernel (anagallis arvensis) from open- 
ing only in fine weather aud closin 
infallibly against rain, has been call 
the poor man’s weather-glass. [wish 
to bear testimony to the extraordinary 
fidelity of this little monitor, and 
strongly to recommend it to the at 
tention of hay-makers and others int 
terested, it being a very common weed 
in all cultivated land, and flowering 
pientifuily all summer long.” 

Lately was killed’ in the Clyde; op- 
posite to the baths, Helensburgh, & 
fish of a species never before seen in 
that river, but supposed by some get 
tlemen who have seen it, to be of the 
zold fish kind,. though in size much 
arger. It measures 35 inches it 
length, 20 and a half in breadth, and 
six,in thiekness at the shoulder, aud 
weighs 56lbs, It has a small mouth, 
no teeth, its fins, five! in nuntber, ate 
of a bright red, one on the back, one 
on each shoulder, oneat’ the tail, a 
two, or a double fin, on tlie belly. The 
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body is of a light blueish colour, with with allum; but the proportion of the 
numerous white spots over it. The materials differ. ; ; 
helly is white, and its external part is Valuable Recipe for making the genuine 
ofa very hard and bony substance. Friar’s Balsam.—Put four ounces of 
The fish Had got into shallow water, sarsaparilla, cut in short pieces, two 
dnd its red fins having been observed ounces of China root, sliced thin, and 
athe baths, some persons went down an ounce of Virginian snake weed, cut 
and killed it. small, with one quart of spirits of wine, 
Mevhanics.—A letter from Mr.Thos, in a two quart bottle. Set it in the 
Harpur, of Moy, near Armagh, has sun, or any equal degree of heat, 
been laid before the Dublin Society, shaking it two or three times a day, 
tating that he had invented a machine till the spirit be tinctured with a fine 
forworking eight pumps ofany length, golden yellow: then pour off the in- 
of 8 inches in the bore, and 18 inches fusion into another bottle, and putting 
plunge, and to strike between 30 and in eight ounces of gum-guaiacum, set 
40 strokes 2 minute each pump, with it in the sun, or some warm place, 
the easy labour of one man. The pumps shaking it very often, till all the gum 
can be set so close that they will take be dissolved, which will generally. be 
upless room than other kind of pumps, in about ten or twelve days. It must 
and will rais¢é more water on board now be a second time cleansed: from 
ships, or on land, than can be raised the dregs; and having received an 
inthe same space of time by any chain ounce of Peruvian. balsam, be well 
pimp, which requires 70 men to work shaken, and again placed in the sun, 
them on board'a man of war, and will or other moderate heat for two days; 
alo Fais¢ more. water than any steam- after which, an ounce of Balm of Gi- 
engitie can do inthe same time. The lead being added, it is tobe.once more 
construction of the machine is simple, shaken together, and finally set in a 
bit powerful; and as quick in motion warm place for 14 days, when it will 
us the working pumps will admit of, be quite fit for use, and keep many 
and can be set up at no great expense. years. ‘The dose of Friar's Balsao, 
The letter further points out the great for consumptions, or any inward ul- 
utility of such machines, particularly cer, &c. is about half a table spoonful 
ot board ships of all descriptions, in ona lump of sugar in auy,liquid. In 
breweries, in distilleries, and for any soreness of the stomach, and coughs, 
otier purpose. This machine is 20or30 drops occasionally taken,often 
wrought by a rotatory motion, with give complete relief. In. many, cases 
easy labour for one man. The same of weakness and debility, as well as in 
person has invented a ‘churning ma- scorbutic complaints and impurity of 
chine, worked by rotatory motion the blood, these drops are extremely 


also, 

A new Process of freeing tarred Rope 
from Tar.—According to the process 
of Mr. Thomas Potts, of Hackney. 
First, this is done by means of sul- 
phate of alumine (common allum); 


efficacious. 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
France. 
The following circumstantial .ac~ 


secondly, by it and Fuller’s earth count of three Meteoric Stones'which 
alone. When sulphate of alumine is fell near Orleans, is translated from 
used, the rope is to be cut into proper M. de la Metherie’s Journal ‘de Phy- 
lengths and opened, and boiled in sique etde Chimie:— 

water, in which five pounds is On the 25thof November, 1810, at 
mixed for every hundred weight of half-past one inthe afternoon, three 
tope.. When boiled an hour, it isto atmospheric stones tell perpendicu- 
be taken out and beaten, and the ope- larly in the commune of Charsonviile, 
ration repeated. The rope is then to Canton de Meang, in the department 
be boiled with a carbonate of lime, of Loiret. Their fall was accompanied 
whitening is the most proper. Itisthen with a succession of _ thunder-claps 
0 be cleansed and bleached on the which preceded them and lasted some 
§fass, or with oxymuriatic acid. The minutes. The noise of these explo- 
operations are somewhat similar when sions; in number three or four, fol- 
uller’s earth is used, or Fuller's earth lowed by the roll produced by the 
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echo, was heard as distinctly at Orleans 
as at the place where the stones fell. 
It is even said the noise was as loud at 
Montargis, Salbri, Vierzon, and Blois, 
as in each of these places it was the 
cause of some alarm, and was attri- 
buted to the explosion of a powder- 
mill. It is concluded, that in con- 
sequence of the great distances in the 
circle in which the noise was heard, 
that the explosion took place at a 
height in the atmosphere almost in- 
calculable. 

The stones were found within an 
extent of half a league of each other ; 
aud their fall, in a perpendicular di- 
rection, was without any apparent 
light or globe of fire attending them. 
One of the stones, which fell at Mor- 
telle, it seems had not been found. 
Another feil at Villeroi, and the third 
at Moulinbrilé. One of them weiglied 
twenty pounds, and made a hole in 
the ground, in a vertical direction, 
just big enough to bury itself, at the 
same tithe that it threw up the earth 
eight or ten feet high. This stone was 
taken out about half an hour after- 
wards, being still hot enough to be 
held in the hand with some difficulty. 
It diffused a strong scent like that of 
gunpowder, which it retained till it 
was perfectly cold. The second stone 
made a hole similar to the other in a 
vertical direction, and being found 
18 hours after its fall, was quite cold. 

These stones were irregular in their 
shape, and their angles in general ob- 
tuse: they contained rather more glo- 
bules of iron than those that fell at 
l'Aigle, in Normandy; these globules 
are also rather larger, and the colour 
of the stone when first broken is some- 
what clearer: it may be speedily oxyd- 
ed, and is sufficiently dense and heavy 
to write upon glass. It is broken with 
difficulty, and comes to pieces very 
wregularly, and is very fine in the 
grain. Its exterior is abont a quarter 
of a line in thickness, and its colour 
of a darkish grey. These stones are 
also traversed hy some brregular black 
lines, strongly marked, from a half 
line to two Jines thick, and which tra- 
verse them in a manner similar to the 
veins of certain rocks. . Does not this 
fact seem to indicate that they existed 
prior to their fall, that they have been 
produced in the same manner as rocks, 
and were not formed in the atmosphere? 
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The day on which these stones fell was 
uncommonly calm and serene. 


The New Comet.—‘‘ The late French 
papers of August 21, 1811, say, “ The 
comet, discovered at Viviers on the 
25th of last March, by M. de Flay. 
gergues, and seen till the end of May, 
when it ceased to be visible in con. 
sequence of its proximity to the sun, 
has again appeared this morning in 
the constellation of the little Lion, 
Its motion, almost entirely in decli- 
nation, carries it towards the north 
close to the constellation of the great 
bear, where it will then be visible 
every night, even to the naked eye, 
This morning, between three and four 
o'clock, I discovered this comet very 
near the horizon; its position was 
nearly that laid down in the elements 
calculated by M. Burckhardt; and, 
according to my observations, [ have 
determined it as follows:—Right as- 
cension, 147 deg. 18 min. North de- 
clination, $2 deg. 53 min.”——Dr, 
Olbers, of Bremen, writing to Profes- 
sor Boden on the same subject, says, 
“The comet, which M. Flaugergues 
discovered on the 25th of March, 
at Viviers, and M. Ponson on the 11th 
of April, at Marseilles, and which was 
seen on the 20th of May, at Paris, will 
re-appear before the end of August. 
It will be much more visible then 
than in the spring. Its greatest bril- 
liancy will be in Sctober, and it may 
be seen even in December.” 


Germany. 


Berlin, July 13.—The Jews, becom- 
ing daily more numerous, the Prussian 
government is intent on granting them 
the same rights and privileges as other 
citizens; at the same time, as it is but 
fair, they are subjected to the same 
obligations as the rest. 

Ainong the new causeways proceed- 
ing from the improvements suggested 
by the French, that between WV esel 
and Hamburghemploys7000 labourers 
and 1200 carts. In the department of 
the Upper Ems the undertaking 1s 
nearly finished. In other districts It 
is going on with great activity. The 
causeway from Telgte te Hamburgh 
will pass for 70 er 80 miles through 
districts hitherto almost impassable. 

The Emperor of Austria has sent (0 
the mint all the court plate, which, 
prior to December. 1809, was ont 
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imperial side-board, in the parochial 
church of the palace, and in the im- 
perial country houses, a very small 
wantity excepted. By this measure 
the state obtains 93,375 florins, 36 
kreutzers in money. ' 

The sale of ecclesiastical property 
at Vienna, which at first was thought 
tohave very few buyers, has turned 
out quite otherwise, as this kind of 
property has lately been more in re- 
quest than ever. Thus the reform of 
the church, begun in France, is still 
gradually proceeding all over chris- 
tendom. 

The Landwehr, or militia of Austria, 
isreduced from 141,000 to 50,000 men, 
as is also the period of assembling and 
training them. An extraordinary 
commission is also established at Vi- 
enna, charged to superintend the ex- 
change, and keep good order in it.— 
The principal commissioner establish- 
ed for this purpose has six coadjutors, 
two of whom are barons. 

The Jews in Westphalia, &c. hav- 
ing manifested some reluctance in 
changing their names, and assuming, 
according to the mode practised by 
the French Jews, a family name, by a 
very recent decree, issued at Cassel, 
a respite of three months only, which 
expires this month, was granted, in 
which they must take. hereditary sure 
names, and inscribe their new names 
in the books of the synagogue, under 
heavy penalties. 

Such has been the excessive heat in 

different parts of Germany, this sum- 
mer, that at Dresden in particular, 
several of the troops have died whilst 
performing their mancuvres on the 
plains between that place and Pilnitz, 
and others were deprived of all sense 
and motion. 
_ It has been decided, in Saxony, that 
in future, no privilege or other ex- 
emption from contributing to the ne- 
cessities of the state, shall be allowed. 
All citizens shall be rated in propor- 
tion to their fortune, the revenues of 
their estates, &c. This plan is to be 
carried into full execution in the 
year 13, 


Holland. 

The Royal Society of Haerlem has 
Proposed the following question :— 
“An exact catalogue of the birds, 
and of the mammiferous and amphi- 
bious animals, which are genuine na- 
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tives of Holland; with their generic 
and specific characters briefly de- 
scribed, according to the Linnzan 
system; and an indication of one or 
more of the best paintings, drawings, 
or engraved figures of each animal. 

The fellowing useful questions con- 
tinue to be proposed :—“ What are 
the results of experience respecting 
the utility of some animals, which ap- 
pear, or by common observers are 
supposed to be noxious, particularly 
in the Low Countries, and what pre- 
cautions are required to extirpate 
them?— What indigenous plants, 
whose virtues have been hitherto least 
known, might be introduced into the 
materia medica, and supply the place 
of exotic drugs?—What indigenous 
plgnts, not hitherto used might furnish 
nutritious food at a low price; and 
what exotics might be introduced or 
cultivated in Holland for the same 
purpose ?—-What indigenous plants, 
not hitherto used, appear, from ex- 
periments, to furnish good colours? 
—What exotics might be cultivated 
on the less fertile lands, for the pur- 
pose of extracting colouring matter 
from them ?-—W hat is already known, 
and in what manner might we acquire 
a complete knowledge of what is still 
doubtful or obscure, respecting the 
motion of the sap in trees and plants ? 

Ttaly 

His Holiness the Pope, it is said, 
has been removed, by order of the 
French Emperor, from Savona, in 
the Genoese territory, to Tortona, a 
strong place of Piedmont. 

Since the Roman States have been 
cleared, by the French, of the living 
locusts, the monks, they have been 
twice visited by natural locusts, which 
have devastated the country for many 
miles round; so that for nearly two 
months, 6000 men bave been employ- . 
ed in extirpating these insects by 
means of fire and nets, and burying 
them in the earth. 

M. Kiesling, of Vienna, has lately 
distinguished himself as a-sculptor at 
Rome, by a fine colossal groupe, re- 

resenting Venus presenting an olive 

ranch to Mars, while Love is em- 
ployed in detaching his sword. The. 
same artist has composed the model 
of a genius holding a crown of laurel 
in one hand, and with another un- 
veiling nature. 
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MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS, 


M. JAcos Nicotas Moreau, late 
Historiographer of France, 
Srr, 
S you sometimes allow the Eng- 
lish. freethinkers to state their 
objections to the utility of an esta- 
blished religion, give me leave to in- 
troduce a stranger, a philosopher 
guided by the experience of ages, and 
one of its rational advocates. 
The Translator. 
OF this writer it has been justly ob- 
served, that the career of few men of 
letters has been more glorious, more 
active, or more useful ; few have writ- 
ten upon a greater variety of subjects 
with more solidity and elegance. He 
knew at dnce how-to combine the 
flowers of literature with the thorns 
of jurisprudence, and to pass succes- 
sively from the amusements of the 
mind to the gravest discussions upon 
political rights. He made his debut 
as the author of L’Odservateur Hol- 
landais, a Kind of political journal di- 
rected against England, who then, as 
at present, carried on an unjust war 
against’ France, and in which the ju- 
dicious ‘thinker and the good writer 
are equally exhibited. This was most 
indisputable, when he caused the pub- 
lication of his Memoirs for the History 
of ‘the Cacouacs, a production truly 
piquant and original, breathing the 
most refined pleasantry ; and in which 
the -free-thinking philosophers who 
then began’ to form a sect have been 
pierced through and through with the 
united shafts of reason and ridicule. 
This little work first furnished M, 
Palessot with the idea of the Gomedy 
of the Philosophers.. The Cacouacs 
being out of print, its republication 
hasbeen lately wished for in France, 
in order that the nation might laugh 
now at the expence of those disastrous 
principles which had so many times 
caused them to weep, and also that 
they might see in what degree the au- 
thor had been endowed with the gift 
of prophecy, and his ability in the 
foresight of the storms that succeeded, 
and the zeal he displayed against the 
innovators, not from any personal 
views, but from the interest he took 
in the public good, uninfluenced by 
any party, and animated only by the 
Jove of his country. 





Still the pen of M. Moreau was cal! 
culated for the highest objects ; and 
as a friend of mankind, he thought it 
worthy of his talents to endeavour to 
give the head of the French nation 
and his heir great and’ useful lessons, 
With this view he composed his book 
entitled The Duties of a Prince re. 
duced to one single Principle, or a Dis- 
course upon Justice; a work upon which 
princes cannot meditate too often; 
which does as much honour to the aus 
thor’s eloquence as to his courage, 
and would have appeared bold even 
ina republic. Certainly, it was most 
honorable for an individual thus no- 
bly to offer his advice against the flat- 
tery of courtiers, opposing the seve- 
rity of his principles to that torrent of 
corruption which then began to over- 
flow in all quarters, and was soon to 
swallow up both the flatterers and the 
flattered. This work of M. Moreau 
was, however, only the prelude or 
sketch of another much miore exten- 
sive and important, and which was 
destined to give him a place amon 
the most celebrated of the French 
publicists. This was his Principes de 
Morale, de Politique, et de Droit Pub- 
lique, in twenty volumes in octavo, 
an enterprize truly great, a magnifi- 
cent depository of the principal mo- 
numents of history, in which the au- 
thor runs over the ages from Clovis 
to St. Louis, and, comparing one with 
another, demonstrates by facts what 
he had before advanced only in theory, 
in his Discourse upon Justice. With 
the light of experience in his hand he 
makes evident, from every page of 
history, that eternal and immutable 
truth, “* That morality is the funda- 
mental law of states; that with it they 
rise and prosper, as without it they 
deciiue and die; that iniquity is even- 
tually the scourge of those who com- 
mit it, and the ruin of the very power 
which makes use of it.” These are 
sublime politics, which, at the same 
time, guarantee the authority of those 
who govern, and the safety of those 
that are governed; for M. Moreau 
never separated the good of the peo- 
ple from that of the’prince. But 
while with one hand he defended the 
sovereign power, he repulsed with 
the other every idea of oppression. 
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“ Every thing,” said he, ought to be 
done for the people, and nothing by 
the people, because to be governed 1s 
one of their first necessities, and that 
the best use they can make of their 
strength is to lay it aside.” This isa 
principle equally as luminous and 
productive in the administration of a 
government as in morals, and which 
alone is worth all the brilliant chime- 
ras and the romantic trash of, the So- 
cial Contract. 

But the philosophers who bore M. 
Moreau no little resentment for the 
satire upon them in his Cacouacs, 
did not fail to calumniate him as the 
advocate for despotism, though he 
was merely the defender of the esta- 
blished authority. In vain he said to 
them, “ Read my writings, and you 
will see in every page that sovereigns 
can only reign by the laws; and that 
ifthe supreme authority is the great- 
est of all powers, its own enjoyments 
are the least of any.” The philoso- 
phers did read, but equally rebellions 
to their eyes and their understand- 
ings, it only led them to cry out the 
louder, “‘ great is our Diana.” They 
had even the audacity to make an 
avowed use of M. Moreau’s princi- 
ples, for the purpose of shutting the 
doors of the academy against him, 
the opening of which was due to his 
literary abilities. ‘Thus one might 
have seen a writer of the most dis- 
tinguished class, and equally useful 
to his country, as historiographer of 
France, honoured with the confidence 
of the most august personages to 
whose education his writings had con- 
tributed, rejected by a society under 
the protection of the monarch, and 
this merely to punish him for defend- 
ing that monarchy under which he 
had been born. ~ 

Thus, according to these philoso- 
phers, it is an act of slavery, and a 
crime against humanity, to defend 
the government of one’s own country, 
According to them the only good ci- 
lizens, and the Frenchmen alone wor- 
thy of bearing that name, are those 
who suppose the English government 
the best in the world, and the morality 
of the Chinese superior to that of 
Christianity. There are still some of 
these cringing varlets in several of the 
courts of Europe, who, for the sake 
of the pensions that are allowed them, 





betray the national honour by their 
base flattery. It was to some of these 
perpetual panegyrists of the English 
constitution, to which we owed that 
demon of Anglo mania which so lon 
prevailed among us, and brought all 
to ruin. 

Then the real friends of the state 
were looked upon as secret conspira- 
tors plotting the overthrow of the go- 
vernment, and thus repaying it for 
the benefits it never ceased to heap 
upon them. But what was most to be 
admired was, that these dictators 
were exercising in the name of tole- 
ration, and in the bosom of the re- 
public of letters, the most unqualified 
tyranny, only exceeded by the weak- 
ness of that govertsment which pro- 
tected such ungrateful culprits, whose 
insolence was only equalled by their 
perversity. 

For the injustice that M. Moreau 
sustained, he consoled himself in the 
prosecution of his literary labours, 
and in persevering in the service of 
his country, by works calculated to 
support such principles as were pro- 
per to preserve order and public tran- 
quillity from that innovation which 
then threatened the total ruin of the 
state. Attached to the comptroller- 
general as an advocate of the finances, 
he was charged, under this character, 
to form a complete collection of all 
the Edicts, Arrets, and Declarations 
which had teen the ground-work of 
the French legislation from the origin 
of the monarchy to the present time. 
Several years after, his taste for the 
investigation of ancient monuments 
caused him to be chosen to form a se- 
cond collection, namely, those histo- 
rical monuments which had escaped 
the notice of the most learned com- 
pilers. These two collections united 
under the name of Depot des Chartes 
et des Legislations, were confided to 
his care under the inspection of the 
minister Bertin; and one volume of 
them in folio appeared in 1789, en- 
riched with notes bistorica! and criti- 
cal, in which M. Moreau was one of 
the assistants. The revolution pre- 
vented the continuance of this work, 
but did not damp the zeal of the in- 
defatigable writer, who, the same 
year, produced L’Exposé Historique 
des Administrations Populaires, the 
sorrowful avant courier of our disas- 
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state, soon 


of the French Monarchy.” 


ner, 


to those who obey. 


Despotism he defines to be that 
pewer which unites in itself force and 
authority, whether in one person, or 
in many; “ In authority without 
power,” he says, “* behold the king” 
**in strength without authority, be- 
In fine, he proves 
all a’ong that the king cannot be 
really powerful and the people free, 
but im consequence of their mutual 


hold the people. 


love of the laws. 


The French editor adds, “* These 
different works have lost much of their 
utility, and even of their interest, by 
the new order of things which has suc- 
ceeded the ancient government; but 
still they will long survive the fall of 
because they are 
un- 
changeable principles of truth, which 
belongs to all ages, and are consistent 
‘vith all governments, whatever may 


that monarchy, 


founded upon reason and the 


b their form or constitution. 


A cioud of lesser works ought not 


Theatrical Recorder. 


Chosen by government, when 
the project of convoking the states- 
general was conceived, in ordér that 
he might present a sketch of all thase 
which had taken place under the dif- 
ferent monarchies, he accepted of this 
charge, furnishing Lamoignon, the 
keeper of the seals, every week with 
the result of his labours, which, being 
first of all prepared for the council of 
ecame a voluminous 
work, and was thoyght worthy of 
being laid before the public under a 
new form, and it appeared accord- 
ingly under the title of the ** Exposi- 
tion and Defence of the Constitution 
In this 
work the author developes the means 
of rendering the assemblies of the 
states useful, and avoiding those evils 
which they have too frequently pro- 
duced; whilst, according to his man- 
he intermixed lessons not less 
important to these who command than 
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to be passed over in silence which pro- 
ceeded from the pen of M. Moreay 
though they might be forgotten with. 
out any prejudice to his character. 
many of these would have establis 
the reputation of an ordinary writer, 
By way of recreation from the more 
painful duties of his office, he would 
sometimes divert bimself with poetry, 
where the gaiety and the embellish 
ments of these effusions were equal to 
the solidity of bis other works, Many 
agreeable songs of his, which are not 
yet forgotten, prove that, for a man 
so deeply read, his other qualifications 
were uncommonly attracting. 

M. Moreau wag not less recommen: 
dable from his personal qualifications 
than from his pen. His morality was 
inseparable from hits works, and he 
would have blushed to have belied, 
by his conduct, those principles of 
order and equity which his writings 
were made to defend. Friend of do. 
mestic as well as of public peace, his 
private life was mild and gentle; a 
good father and a good husband; and, 
what was more, a good friend; bis 
wish to do good to others frequently 
made him forget the wrongs he had 
received. His love of religion was 
equal to that which he bore towards 
good government. Tt was the conse- 
lation of his long retreat, and his last 
words were the expressions of his 
piety and his faith. In a word, he 
died full of days and full of labour, 
leaving a name dear to his comtempo- 
raries, and which ought to descend 
with glory to posterity. 

M. Moreau was born at St. Floren- 
tin, on the 20th of December, 1717, 
and died at Chambourci, near St. 
Germain en Laye, in June 1803. He 
left one daughter, the model at once of 
filial piety and conjugal love, and thus 
inheriting a principal portion of her 
father’s virtues, 

W. H.R. 





THEATRICAL RECORDER, 


Lyceum THEATRE. 


The Boarding House; or, Five Hours 
at Brighton. 


HE business of this new drama 
consists of the common-place 
stratagems to gain access to a fair lady 
for the purpose of taking her off from 


an old guardian who intends her for 
himself, or somebody else. ‘The first 
act was crowned with applause, but 


the second fell off, and was not so . 


well received, because, though a fa- 
shionable boxer was introduced, his 
slang was not generally relished, His 
sudden conyersion, also, from a worthe 
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less wretch to a worthy character, was 
also rather too sudden to.be looked 
upon as natural, 


One o' Clock; or, the Knight and the 
Wood Demon. 


Tais grand operatic romance was 
originally exhibited at Drury Lane, 
asa piece of two acts, by Mr. Monk 
Lewis. It is now swelled out, as the 
theatrical phrase is, to a full piece; 
though, even in its original state, in- 
stead of swelling out, it required cur- 
tailing, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing observations made at the time: 

“Of this terrific exhibition, in 
which morality was put to the blush, 
and literature disgraced, it may be 
said, all we can perceive in it is.a 
horrid display of disgusting improba- 
bilities, set off by fine scenery and 
spectacle, for the purpose of debas- 
ing, rather than instructing human 
nature, an idea which has been a lead- 
ing feature in the productions of 
Monk Lewis. In its renewed state 
the author has rendered it so intole- 
rably long and tedious, that even the 
manager himself found it necessary to 
come forward and say,—* Ladies and 
gentlemen, though your kind indul- 
gence has forborne to give us the hiut, 
yet the hour informs us this piece is 
too long.’ It is still so full of * hail, 
horrors, hail!" that it cannot appear 
otherwise than extravagant. Yet, even 
amidst the terrific that abounds in the 
piece, some coarse jokes are thrown 
out upon the admirers.of the qua- 
druped performers, modestly lashed 
thus, by the Jehu author of Timour 
the Tartar. 

“The Wood Demon in its main 
subject, turns upon a presumed con- 
tract, into which Hardyknute enters 
with the Demon, to change his mor- 
tal condition, and by which he en- 


. Sages to sacrifice a human being an- 


tually. The chosen object for im- 
molation on this occasion is Leolyn, 
the infant protegee of Clotilda, and 
the varied ineans used to entrap him 
for destruction, and to deliver him 
from the fangs of the murderer, form 
the principal business of this piece. 
“With all our desire to bestow 
ery encouragement on the very li- 
eral-conduct of the manager, iv af- 


. 


ding a. continual succession of no- 
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velty, we cannot approve of the re- 
surrection of a piece which we hoped 
had been finally consigned ‘to the 
tomb of the Capulets.’ Its horrors 
are of so exquisite a nature, that they 
become ridiculous; and those inci- 
dents which the author designs to be 
peculiarly moving and interesting, are 
more calculated to rouse laughter than 
to occasion tears, The last scene is 
indeed: the very dathos of Germanic 
writing, an outrage to feeling and 
common sense. 

** Were this piece, however, ten 
times worse than it is, the music, and 
its splendid scenery, would have saved 
it from damnation. The former, by 
Messrs. Kelly and King, is particu- 
larly beautiful 


—— 


M. P. or, The Blue Stocking. 


Tue author of this opera is Mr, 
Anacreon Moore. The plot turns 
principally upon the benevolent.agen- 
cy of Mr. Hartington, who disguises 
himself as a pauper, that he may more 
effectually discover objects for, his 
compassion. Sir Charles Canvas is 
the M. P. and enamoured with Miss 
Hartington, who is secretly beloved 
by Henry de Rosier, who is an’ emi- 
grant, and engaged as a shopman to 
Leatherhead, who is the keeper of a 
library at a watering place.—Sir 
Charles and Leatherhead are both 
coxcombs, though their-follies have a 
varied tendency: the first is a mem- 
ber of parliament, who is eternally 
playing upon the forms of the house; 
but we have had so many charaeters 
dramatized, of this description, that 
nearly all his senatorial jokes have 
been forestalled by former dramatists, 
and Leatherhead, the bookseller, i¢ 
but a second edition of the Librarian, 
in the musical farce of Five Hours at 
Brighton. Lady Bab Blue is a lite- 
rary woman of fashion, and a vestige 
of the Bas Bleu club, whose primary 
ambition consists in being imagined 
a philosopher in petticoats. It ap- 
pears that she hath composed a poem 
upon Sal Ammonia, which she offers to 
Leatherhead, as a printer, upon which 
an equivoque occurs that is not very 
probable in its stages, nor very satis- 
factory in the result. Madame de Ro- 
sier is the mother of Henry, and dis- 
covered in a state of wretcheduess ia 
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a cottage, with her servant La Fosse, 
but from which she is relieved by Mr. 
Hartington, and eventually SirCharles 
Canvas is compelled to relinquish his 
claims to his title aud estate in favour 
of his elder brother, Captain Canvas, 
who is married to Miss Selwyn, in the 
same fortunate moment that his friend, 
Henry de Rosier, receives the fair 
hand of Miss Hartington, and all the 
parties remain happy, excepting Sir 
Charles and Leatherhead, who have 
rendered themselves unworthy of the 
regards of society. 

From the detail of the plot, it will 
be perceived that Mr. Moore has not, 
in the least, deviated from the namby 
pamby, unnaturaé path of the drainatic 
writers of the present day. Although 
the plot, and the whole piece, is far 
beneath what might be hoped from its 
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author, yet the dialogue occasionally 
discloses a good deal of point; and we 
confess our surprise that some parts 
of it, reflecting on the forms of the 
House of Commons, have escaped the 
perenne knife of the deputy chamber- 
ain. 

The words of the songs also are 
much superior to the common class of 
operatic poetry. With the excep. 
tion of one of Mrs. Bland’s airs, how- 
ever, the music fails throughout; nei- 
ther science nor melody rendering 
any particular part worthy of notice, 
Mr. Philips had a couple of songs as- 
signed him, upon which considerable 
pains appear to have been bestowed, 
but his style of singing is so full of 
affectation, and his manner of tread- 
ing the stage so excessively coxcomi- 
cal, that their entire effect is lost, 
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An original Sans Culotie. 

N 1697, a gentleman from Holland 
was landed by the packet at Har- 
wich pennyless; it was night, and he 
knew not where to obtain a bed; fer- 
tile in invention, a scheme soon oc- 
curred, which he put in practice with- 
out delay, by taking off his breeches 
and throwing them into the sea. He 
then folded a long scarlet cloak closely 
round him, and inquiring for an inn, 
was directed to one, where he ordered 
a fowl for supper, and three bottles of 
wine afterwards, which the landlord 
shared by invitation: they discussed 
the affairs of the two nations, were 
delighted with each other's company, 

and parted perfect friends. 

The supposed gentleman was on the 
alert, aud begun his operations early 
in the morning by a furious knocking. 
The chamberlain no sooner appeared 
before him than he demanded his 
breeches; the servant protested his 
own ipnocence, and maintained the 
impossibility of any person having 
aecess to the room during the night. 
The swindler knew the article in ques- 
tion could not be produced, and con- 
fident of success, he vociferated for 
justice, till the landlord required an 
explanation of the disturbance: the 
loss was once more stated, with threats 
of punishment. Alarmed for the re- 

utation of his house, and unable to 
Sine the least evideuce iu his own 


favour, or that of his servants, the inn- 
keeper thought it most convenientto 
compromise the affair, and demanded 
what sum of money the stolen proper- 
ty contained. ‘ Niue guineas and 
twelve shillings,” replied the man; 
‘If that is all,’ said the host, * you 
shall immediately receive the amount; 
rise, and I will lend you the necessary 
clothing for the present, and, pro- 
vided you do not mention tbis un- 
lucky event, a new pair of bteeches 
shall be procured for you in placeof 
those lost.’ After due deliberation 
with himself, whether it would be 
right to let such delinquents as the 
landlord and his domestics escape, 
the swindler relented: and all the sti- 
pulations being accomplished, he de- 
parted, to practice his arts on others; 
but, failing in his second essay, he 
was secured, and underwent the pu- 
nishment prescribed by the law. 


An Horse's Kiss. 


At Seaton Carew, a romantic wa- 
tering place, an adventure as laugh- 
able as it is singular, is said to have 
recently occurred. A gentleman who 
had arrived in the course of the days 
took up his quarters at the principal 
lodging-house in the village, and 
where a number of families had pre- 
viously taken up their abode. Onthe 
gentleman retiring for the evening, he 
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was shewn into a bed-room; but be- 
fore he had fallen asleep, a lady, who 
had formerly occupied the same 
chamber, and had not been apprised 
of the change, entered it. Uncon- 
scious of who was there, she sat down 
to read, and afterwards undressed. 
The gentleman in the mean time kept 
awake, but shewed no disposition 
either to alarm the lady or acquaint 
her with her mistake. On putting 
out the cancie and going into bed, she 
was, however, sensibly surprised with 
the awkwardness of her situation. 
The gentleman seized his fair victim 
with the ardour of a legal lover, bat 
was speedily undeceived in his object 
by the cool intrepidity of our heroine's 
resistance. She threatened to alarm 
the house if he did not desist from his 
rude embraces, and he reluctantly 
complied, upon condition of having 
one guiet kiss of her fair lips. The 
condition was granted; but instead of 
fulfilling his contract, he bit her lip, 
and she was then suffered to retreat. 
Naturally alarmed. at being in this 
state exposed, she intended immedi- 
ately to leave the house; but upon 
the suggestion of the hostess, that that 
step would immediately detect ‘her, 
she consulted her female friends, who 
all resolved to place a patch on one 
of their lips. The gentleman, on his 
arrival next morning at the breakfast- 
table, ‘found himself campletely out- 
witted, as he could not then fix on any 
lady, every one seeming to have a sore 
lip. He, in revenge, however, com- 
municated the story to the gentlemen ; 
but such was the effect contrary to 
what he intended, that both they and 
the ladies determined to send 
Coventry, which threat they put in 
execution at the dinner-table, and he 
was obliged immediately to decamp 
with mortification and disgrace. 





Honour among Turkish Tiieves. 


Tn an old work, entitled ‘Thoughts 
spon the Christian Communion,’ by 
Dr. Covel, the author observes, that 


i every part of Turkey in which he 


shad travelled, the common bread was 


sound and flat like a cake. When 
they ate among the Turks, Grecks, 


Armetiians, Jews, &c. the master of 


the house took as many of these loaves 
as there were persons in company, 
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which he broke before -he laid them 
on the ‘table. “Nothing was more 
commoi among the Turks, by wav of 
testifying their friendship, than -ay- 
ing of each other, ‘We have eaten 
bread and salt together. On this oc 
casioti also Dr. Covel informs us, Sir 
Thomas Rycaut, the English consul 
at Smyrna, sending some of his sér- 
vants very early in the morning from 
that city to his country-house, the 
were attacked by robbers, who pil» 
laged, and were Just oing to kill 
them, when oné 6f the thieves, point- 
ing with his finger to a servant, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Take care; this man and I 
have eaten bread and salt together !’ 
which made such an impression upon 
the minds of the rest, that they in- 
stantly desisted, and contented them- 
selves with only handcuffing the con- 
sul’s servants, to prevent them from 
using any kind of retaliation. 





Capel, the Advocate for Hebrew Points. 


In the French edition of the Me- 
moires Literaires de la Grand Bretagne, 
bv M. De La Roche, he mentions that 
M. Jaques Capel, the son of the cele- 
brated Louis Capel, died at the age 
of eighty, in the beginning of the year 
1722, in a large village two miles from 
London, viz Hackney. He left France 
ia consequence of the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, after having been 
Professor of the Hebrew about thirty 
years in the academy of Saumur. He 
was made Hebrew professor when no 
more than hineteen, in consideration 
of his greatability. He was an honest 
man, well read in the scriptu a. 
learned and ‘judicious critic, and no 
stranger to polite learning. Had he 
trot heen a slow writer, he would nd 
doubt haye published several works, 
and he was not always in_a situation 
to pay an amanuensis, Though he 
was a great admirer of the episcopal 
government, he found himself re- 
duced to the necessity of teaching 
Latin at a dissenter’s school. We 
onght to reckon M. Capel among the 
refugees, who were unfortunate after 
leaving their country, but M. Capel 
had a large Be of patience and 
fortitude. hey it was intimated to 
him by a friend, that if he went. to 
Holland, the States would probably 
allow him a pension, he admitted the 
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possibility, but added, he could not 
subscribe to.all the articles of their 
confession, for he did not believe in 
absolute predestination. 


Of a sage counsellor learned in the 
law, lately married, who had long 
urged his suit cersas.a lady nearly his 
@qual in years, and to which she long 
demurred ; their union being at length 
agreed upon, as their united ages then 
made 162 years, it was emphatically 
called a marriage of discretion ! 





The missionaries relate, that about 
sixty miles beyond Cutwa, a wealthy 
merchant of the East Indies has re- 
nounced idolatry, by committing the 
car of his god to the flames, and con- 
verting his temple into a warehouse 
for black pepper, &c. He was not of 
that cast who do not think themselves 
happy unless they die with a eow’s 
tail in their hand. 


Tascription in the Church-yard of St. 
Peter's, Margate. 


Sacred to the Memory of Anna Fe- 
lesia Elenora, born Jan. 27, 1774, at 
Sedan, in the province of the Ar- 
dennes, wife of Thomas Sisley, of 
Prospect House, who died in October, 
leaving four children. 

L’Infortunée qui git sous ce tombeau, 

Ne trouva de repos qu’en terminant sa 
vie; 

Qui que tu sois pour eviter ses maux, 

Ab! crains les passions surtout la jalousie. 


The Chevuliers of the Apocalypse. 


Among other divisions in the church, 
which have not been thought of suffi- 
cient importance to drag from their 
obscurity, a society is mentioned as 
being discovered at Rome in 1694, 
which, a French writer observes, weve 
called the Chevaliers de l' Apocalypse, 
and who signalised themselves by 
their extravagant sipgularities. 

One Gabrina, a native of Brescia, 
was the founder of this society, and 
was called the Prince of the number 
Seven, and the monaich of the Holy 
Trinity. ‘These fanatics, in process 
o! time, took upon themselves to de- 
fend the Catholic church against An- 
tich: ist, whom they said would short- 


Jy be worshipped. _The arms of this 
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society were a sabre and a truncheon 
a refulgent star, and the three Raines 
of the angels, Gabriel, Michael, and 
Raphael. Many of the knights wore 
these arms upon their habits and their 
mantles. Their number increased to 
eighty ; several of them were mecha. 
nics, but they always wore a sword by 
their sides, even when pursuing their 
lawful occupations. ‘They were, how- 
ever, of very short duration, and only 
served to shew the extravagancies 
which the human mind may fall jnto, 
when it wishes to penetrate into what 
the Supreme has thought fit to con- 
ceal. 


——— 


A person, on reading that Mr. Fei- 
nagle was at Liverpool teaching the 
Art of Mnemonics, or Memory, observed 
that on account of the late serious de- 
clination of trade there and at other 
places, it might be more in character 
to appoint persons to- go about the 
country teaching the Art of Forgetfule 
ness. 


A Benevolent Publican. 


A stone in Islington church-yard 
bears the following inscription on 
Michael-Stern, victualler, who died 
April 2, 1761, aged 46: 


His life, tho’ short, he laboured to im- 
ve 

In trade, in virtue, and in social love ; 

His heart was good, religiously inclin’d ; 

His temper sweet, benevolent, and kind ; 

His manners open, generous, and free, 

He was a man such as a man should be. 





Another Epitaph, in the same 
church-yard, upon a female, seems to 
indicate that she carried with her her 
propensity for revealing secrets even 
to the grave! She is made to say— 

«¢ But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison house, 
I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul.” 


—_— 


During the late Bartholomew Fair, 
some wag put up the following notice 
at the evtrance of one of the ina 
yards ——- 

“* To THE CURIOUS. 

“To be seen here a guinea, a half 

guinea, and a seven-shilling piece, 
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formerly the current coinof thiscoun- they had concluded this kind of di- 
try, all in good preservation, and full version, they knocked at the door of 
weight, Admittance to the gentry a an-ancient professor of Belles Lettres, 
éhree-shilling bank token, and to ser- ‘and sent a deputation of two into his 
yants and others an eighteen-penny chamber, to represent to him. that the 
ene.” whole university was on the point of 
eo — — other's Coetitn. Soe 
The increasing habit of people in COUN Only be prevented by his. com- 
business, in appealing to ike public ro saper mi neonteage tees vinenss 
on the most trifling occasion of dis- elay, and to favour them with his . S. 
pute, is often ludicrous. Thusa plain cision of the important question whic 
tradesman, who nnites two necessary had caused theis dieenprorneamen 
offices in one, lately availed himself Upon this representation, ie, pee +1 
of this privilege, and observes in his sor, getting UP» dressed himself in his 
printed address, “I empties places, scholastic habiliments, and made bis 
and when I sweeps chisinies, always chair of a stone seat at the door of his 
attends with the boys myself:” adding, honse. Here the orators on both sides 
Please to observe, there js an oppo- ‘elivered a most elaborate harangue, 
sition set up against me since I have i2 which nothing of common place in 
purchased the business, and that my those matters was omitted. They de- 
house is at No, 7,” 8c. scanted at a great length upon the ad- 
vantages which every learned socicty 
must enjoy, from union and harmony 
Upon the recent Erection of a New Mint among themselves, and upon the evils 


—_—-— 


near the Tower. and inconveniences which must na- 

As some substances often exhale in mere t¥rally result, on theother hand, from 
vapour, discord and dissention. In summing 
Thnt England exchanging dense gold for UP the whole, they did not forget to 
thin paper, dwell upon the zeal of a professor, 
Would still ’mongst the nations endeavour who sacrificed his rest at night, as 
to shine, well as his days, to the common good, 

$0 she builds a new mint when she’s no- They were even profuse in their pane- 
thing to coin. gyrics upen his personal abilities till 
ae coming tothe question, which was to 


Richard the First having, whilst know whether one of the most inde- 

under some embarrassment for ¢ash, cent words in the Italian language 

sold an estate to a bishop, said jesting- ought to be written with one z or with 

ly that he had made a young carl qut two? the Professor roared out like a 

ofan old hishop, fury, ‘Write it with three thousand 

ties if you will, you damned souls, and 

A French writer gives the following may the devil rack every one of you 

definition of the church:-It is a ip his cradle’ 

threshing floor, where the straw is to oo 

be found with the wheat. It is a . ml 

net, in which good and bad fish are Whip-Clus Ladies Correspondence, &c. 


caught; it is the royal banquettin “ Miss Wilhelmina Whipcord’s 
house, where the few only are clothe compliments to Lady Buckskin, is 
with the wedding-zarment; it isthe sorry she was unable to wait on her 
assembly of the virgins, where the wise Jadyship last evening; but in coming 
and the foolish are both found; and from the opera, her off leader took 
it is the great house of Prayers in fright, hy which she was hooked off the 


which there are vessels of silver, of pin appil aped with 
zs, but happily escaped with no 
wood, and of clay. further injury than a slight graze on 
aby the whip-hand.” 


Mirabeau relates that the scholars ‘* Miss Rosalind Random’s compli- 
of the university of Padua used tobe ments to Miss Belinda Bugle, would 
in the’ habit of parading that city all be much obliged to her for the loan of 
night, and stopping every passenger her upper benjamin, as her own has 
in the manner of ceptinels; and that only seyen capes, and she intends ta 
ence about two in the morning, after foof the Liverpool Expedition to 
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morrow night. Returns Miss. B.'s 

horn, with many thanks, as not being 

sufficient!y powerfu! for her purpose.” 
Fasii:onable Driving. 

** Amos Pyebald: begs leave to pre- 
‘sent his respe: ts to the’ nobility and 
gentry, and to inform them that he 
Intends opening an academy for the 
instruction of amateurs in the above 
branch of polite science. The uni- 
corn and four in band wili be taugh: 
by masters of approved science; and 


State of Public Affairs. 
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the tandem, random, harum scarum,: 
break-neck, and dead-certainty, by 
A. P. himseif. 

" “ NB. There will be always x 
coach with four horses in the aca 
demy; so that elderly gentlemen, amd 
those who have families, or are consti. 
tutionally timid, may learn to mount 
and dismount the a keep a firm 
seat, and handle the whip and reins 
before they turn out.” 


mG mee 


STATE. OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


HE paper system is now so esta- 

blished, that there is little ap- 
pearance of its ever being removed: 
yet, as in the dark ages of Popery, 
tliere were never wanting a few in- 
stances of jntrepid witnesses, who bore 
testimony against its abuses, so we 
may expect continually, that similar 
and equally inefficacious resistance 
will be made to the delusion, under 
which it is now our misfortune to !a- 
bour. We did not expect it so soon, 
in the quarter in which it has appear 
ed. It is in the bank itceli, at « pub- 
lic meeting of the proprietors. As 
usual, a dividend on the profits “was 
proposed, and this was stated bv the 
chairman at five percent. Previous 
to its confirmation, one of the propri- 
etors rose and moved ar amendment, 
that the dividend should be seven and 
a half per cent.; and this increase he 
justified, on the extraordinary profits 
recently mate by tlie bank, and he 
dec'ared himself prepared to shew, 
that there was a large excess in the 
hands of the directors, which he con- 
ceived ought to be divided among the 
proprietors, The dividend of ten per 
cent, (for the dividend then proposed 
was only half of the yearly dividend) 
was of much less real value in conse- 
= of the depreciation of paper, 
than at the period when it was first 
declared. The issue of notes had been 
excessive, and unless reduced, the 
issue of silver tokens would be una- 
vailing. The price of a'quartern loaf 
is now sixteen pence: by purchasing 
bullion with a guinea in the market, 
and afterwards with that bullion bank 
of England paper, he should; he said, 
get the quartern loaf at thirteen pence 


three farthings. This shewed the de 
preciation, in which the proprietors 
were as much injured as the public— 
The speaker, in comparing the bank 
to the South Sea scheme, met with 
great disapprobation and even hisses; 
but this did not hinder him from 
quoting an old ballad, written in the 
year 1721:— 


Five hundred millions notes and bonds, 
Our stocks are worth in value ; 
But neither lie in goods or lands, 
Nor money, let me tell ye: 
Yet, though our foreign trade is lost, 
_ Of mighty wealth we vapour ; 
When all the riches that we boast, 
Are flimsy scraps of paper. 


The chairman was convinced, that 
the proprietors would thinksa refuta- 
tion of the principles just advanced 
would be perfectly unnecessary; nor 
would they wish for a deviation from 
the custom of reposing such confi- 
dence in the directors, that they should 
decide on the sum which the bask 
could with safety divide from their 
profits. The original motion was car- 
ried without farther opposition: but 
the statement of the pro rietor, un- 
happily injured by the fippancy at 
the eid, must make an impression on, 
the company, and on the public at 
large, he great question is, bow 
much can the bank with propriety, 
divide? we mean as a commefc 
company, reserving always sufficient 
for future contingencies. If it can 
make a half-yearly dividend of seven 
and a half per cent., and. gives only 
five per cent. the proprietors. are lo- 
sers of two and a half per cent. abso- 
lutely, and the dividend of five per 
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cent. which they conceive to be suffi- 
cient, isevery day diminishing in va- 
lue; so that, if the directors should: 
raise it hereafter to six per cent. the 
will find that the produce is mucl 
jess thaw at the time of the first divi- 


dendof five per cent. It was with 

eat satisfaction we learned, that the 
Pnk has destined 2 considerable quan- 
tity of silver for coinage. Five hun- 
dred thousand pounds worth of tokens 
have been issued, and many more are 
preparing. Instead of five hundred 
thousand pounds, we wish it could 
have been said twenty-five millions, 
for the more silver we see in circula- 
tion, since we cannot get gold, the 
less is the injury we sustain from the 
paper system, and we know a little of 
the value of our money. 

Lord Stanhope’s bill is brought into 
play. A man has been seized, for 
giving, as it is said, foreight guineas 
and three half guineas, miore than 
their worth: for he has given for them 
ten pounds eighteen shillings and six- 

nee in bank paper and tokens. The 
fact shews the depreciation of the pa- 
per, when, in spite of the penalties 
of the law, a man will venture to make 
such an exchange. When he bad ob- 
tained possession of his gold, he would 
doubtless find an advantageous me- 
thod of disposing of it: but he seems 
to have been a bungler in his art, or 
he might have made the exchange in 
some other way than in connection 
with bank notes. Does this law of 
Lord Stanhope’s extend to the sale of 
Queen Anne's farthivgs, which, if put 
up to auction, would fetch more than 
twenty guineas, or twenty one-pound 
notes? 

Another circumstance, connected 
with the present system, has trans- 
pired. A man bad takena place in a 
night coach to go to his home, but, 
previous to its setting off, the weight 
of his boxes. raised a suspicien of their 
contents. They were seized, and open- 
ed, and found to contain seven thou- 
sand guineas. The.owner did not un- 
derstand by what right they were seiz- 
ed, nor do we: for we know of no law 
to prevent the conveyance of guineas 
from one’ part of the kingdom to the 
other; but the papers state it, that 
the money was not returned, and it is 
‘placed: in safe custody, till it can be 
tecovered by some course of law.— 
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The guineas, we should:observe, were 
going with their owner to his home at 
a, sea-port; with: what farther view, 
time may discover: but many may be’ 
the reasons for a man taking gold with 
him: and it was no uncommon thing 
before the bank stopped payment, for 
far greater sums to be conveyed from 
place to place without the least idea 
of criminality. We shall be curious 
to know the final result of this extra- 
ordinary seizure. > 

Bread has risen in.price—and the’ 
stale tale of monopoly has been reviv» 
ed. Of all the idle prejudices that 
ever seized the minds of men, this 
seems to be one of the greatest. A 
monopoly of corn! Where can be 
the monopolizers?. Where can be 
their granaries? Happily it isin the 
granaries of farmers in every part of 
the island, issuing forth according to 
the demand, but necessarily accord- 
ing to the price, which the commo- 
dity requires; and if other articles 
require a greater quantity of bank pa- 
per or bank tokens than formerly, we 
must not be surprised at the dealers in’ 
corn acting like their neighbours. — 
The way to make corn really dearer 
than is necessary, is to excite a hue 
and cry against those, without whom 
our markets would not be so well sup- 
plied. 

The army has presented to us a-sin+ 
gular scene, but one in which the 
Prince Regent appears in a truly dig- 
nified manner. Some officers of a re- 
giment in Kent have amused them- 
selves with circulating in very dull 
publications a great deal of abuse, 
which has occasioned several duels. — 
To such a height of foily had these 
misguided men proceeded, that they 
declared themse!ves'ready to give sas 
tisfaction, as it is idly calied, to those 
whom they had injured; that is, in 
other words, they were willing to coms 
plete their misconduct, by adding to 
it the chance of murder. Several 
duels were fought; and the circum- 
stances of the case were such, that, if 
pot repressed, neither army nor neigh 
bourhood could have iived in tran- 
quillity. Ona certain day the regi- 
ments in the district were marched to 
an open place, where, before them, all 
the officers, who had thus wantonly 
invaded the peace of others, received 
a public reprimand, were informed 
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that their conduct was highly dis- 
pleasing to the Prince Regent and to 
the commander in chief; that. they 
would be narrowly watched in future ; 
and could not expect promotion, un- 
less they gave undoubted proofs of 
good behaviour. ‘Ti is salutary cor- 
rection will put a stop to farther mis- 
chief; and at the same time it has af- 
forded an excellent example to the 
army. Whilst their comrades are sig- 
nalizing themselves in the field of bat- 
tle, it is a melancholy thing to see 
courage frittered away in the tri- 
fling squabbles of miserable pam- 
phieteers, 

The question of the Sunday school 
at Portsmouth has produced new mat- 
ter for discussion. The clergyman, 
whose conduct-has been so generally 
feprobated in the public papets on 

‘ this occasion, has. thought .it neces- 
sary, through the same mediuni, to 
justify his conduct ;and his state- 
ment is, that two years ago he re- 
ceived a letter from Commissioner 
Grey, who thus speaks. ‘* My views 
of scripture being so very different 
from what you preach, I cannot, ac- 
cording tomy conscience, consistent 
with the professions | now make, at- 
tend on your ministry, unless | am 
convinced that I am wrong. I feel 
myself borne out in these views by 
the authorised interpretation of cer- 
tain doctrines of scripture, which we 
have, as members of the established 
church, in her articles, homilies, and 
liturgy.” From the date of this letter 
(30th July, 1809,) the commissioner, 
with his family, seceded from the cha- 
pel, refusing communion with its mi- 
nister, and causing the part belong- 
ing to himself and retinue to be shut 
up and unoccupied. This conduct 
the clergyman calls a schism, and this 
schism, he says, in direct terms, the 
commissioner has never ceased to pro- 
‘mote and extend by his influence and 
example. Thus we have twocharges, 
the one by the clergyman against his 
hearer of schism, the other of the 
hearer against the clergyman ef 
preaching doctrine not agreeing with 
that of the church in her articles, ho- 

milies, and liturgy. _Who is then to 
decide between them? The church 
of England has not left this matter to 
be decided by a mayor of Portsmouth. 
Both parties seem to be not aware of 
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this circumstance. If the commiis- 
sioner was well-grounded in. his opi- 
nion, he ought to have laid the charge 
before the bishop; and we are inclin. 
ed to believe that a member of the 
church of England is not justified in 
leaving his place of worship and re. 
gular minister, even if the case were 
ascertained of false doctrine in -the 
preacher. He might, we apprehend, 
leave the church before the sermon, 
as this is not an essential part of the 
service; but, when the minister had 
received so direct a charge against 
himself, we are astonished that he 
should have kept it two years by him, 
and that he should now bring it ‘be- 
fore a tribunal not competent tojudge 
which of the parties is guilty of bere 
sy, and which of schism. It will be 
am interesting cause*in a bish6p's 
lead to a decision on 
the faith of the church of England, 
on which so many disputes are enter- 
tained by its members, 

A sinyular instance of intrepidity 
has been detailed in the trial of a man 
for burglary, who in a gang of njne 
persons attempted to rob the house of 
Sir John Purcell, in Ireland. The 
brave baronet stated in evidence, that 
he slept ina room below stairs, from 
which there bad been a communica- 
tion to an adjoining parlour by adoor, 
which was nailed up, and against 
which some furniture was placed 
The room in which he slept was per+ 
fectly dark, and on hearing the rob- 
bers jump down from the windows 
into the parlour, he searched for a 
knife, which he recollected to be in 
his 100m, and luckily found it. With 
this he placed himseif by the closed- 
up door, which the robbers soon burst 
through, of whom be had a distinct 
view by the light of the moon in the 
parlour, and the two first men who 
advanced he stabbed, successively, and 
they reeled back with terror to their 
comrades. The next man who came 
forward was armed with a gun, whieh 
the knight permitted hinr to fire into 
the room, and immediately after his 
fire stabbed him, and he retired. The 
villains then rushed into the room, 
and he stabbed the first of them, but 
immediately after received a blow on 
the head, and was seized by a man, 
with whom he grappled, and they 





boih fell, and the knight was released 
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from the clutches of this villain by 
his death, under repeated wounds.— 
With this man's sword, which the. ba- 
ronet seized, he attacked the remain- 
der of the party, inflicting on them 
several wounds, and making his re- 
treat into a place a little apart from 
the house. The robbers, in confu- 
sion, carried away their dead and 
wounded ; and it appeared on the tri- 
al, that the gang consisted of nine, of 
which two were killed, and three very 
severely wounded. The culprit was 
discovered by the gun fired off that 
was left behind, and he also confessed 
that he had received wounds from a 
knife in the arm. The court was fil- 
led to receive the account of this ex- 
traurdinary transaction, in which the 
firmness of mind and cool delibera- 
tion of the knight, in availing himself 
of the darkness of the room, and his 
courage in the conflict, cannot be too 
much admired. - 

The Irish question on the right of 
petition continues to agitate the sis- 
ter island; but we do not hear of more 
seizures, though the meetings of the 
catholics are frequent, and they are 
attended by many respectable protes- 
tants. The necessity of making a 
common cause is now clearly seen, 
and eyery thing tends to the restora- 
tion of civil rights to the majority of 
the people. We cannot encourage 
any hopes of amendment in the un- 
happy state of our Sovereign from the 
general tenour of the accounts,but his 
bodily health seems to have been ra- 
ther improved. The time of life, and 
the length of the disorder, baffle the 
skill of medicine, and he may remain 
for many years in-the same melancho- 
ly condition, in which the only con- 
solation is, that he is confided to the 
best care, and the concerns of the na- 
tion are in the hands of a Prince zea- 
lous for its interests, as well as those 
of its Sovereign. 

France is enjoying the splendour 
of its feasts, and the triumph of its 
fleets. ‘The latter Consists in its navy 
atToulon taking a day's sail. within 


sight of our fleet, but carefully keep-' 
. Ingclose in shore, and at due distance 


fom us; and jts boats at Boulogne 
cam parade the harbour. [it has many 
Vessels at Antwerp, which threaten to 
come out, and our frigates have sailed 
“p the Gironde, destroyed vessels 
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in harbour, and ¢arried off its port- 
admiral, who came to visit them with- 
out suspicion of théir design. This 
vigour op our part excited no small 
surprise ; the French profess. their in- 
ability te account for our success and 
their mistakes, and we trust it will be 
a long time before Bonaparte’s eleves 
form such designs, though they may 
exercise themselves for a long time in 
maneuvering: buta true sailor is not 
formed without length of discipline, 
and the example of hereical acts, 
such as the navy of Britain presents 
to the eyes of astonished Europe. 

Spain still continues to present .a 
most melancholy picture. Acts of 
bravery are displayed, but they do 
not seem to tend to any great result; 
and we have to record the complaints 
of our minister at Cadiz, on the ca- 
lumnies that are daily issued against 
the British nation. If in Cadiz such 
complaints are necessary, how can we 
depend on the Spaniards in the inte- 
rior. Our minister would have scarce- 
ly used the language he did, unless 
the anti-British faction was, in his 
opinion, of considerable importance. 
The publication of this memorial is.a 
most unpleasant circumstance; the 
regency has answered in the most cor- 
dial and explicit terms, acknowledg- 
ing the services of this country, and 
expressing its gratitude. But Cadiz 
is a large and populous town; and, 
from various circumstances, must be 
the scene of much intrigue; and in 
this the French have always shewn 
considerable dexterity. 

The Cortez has afforded so little 
for contemplation, that its meetings 
seemed almost to be forgotten. Some 
things have, however, occurred to call 
our attention to this body. A plan 
of a constitution has been presented 
to it, which is referred to acommittee. 
A proposal has been made, that per- 
sons, not nobles, should be admitted 
into military colleges, into the marine 
and other cofps; and as this stsikes 
at the excessive folly of the. Hidalgo, 
or noble, who has been one great 
cause of the ruinof Spain, so another 
motion threatens another body no less 
injurious to good order and ciyil so- 
ciety. This is the church, whose 
revenues appropriated toreligious fra- 
ternities, prebends, and other pious 
uses, it was, from the necessity of the 
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case, designed to apply tothe military 
be terres This excited the pious rage 
of father Lopez, who denied that the 
‘Cortez had any right to give away 
such money, which could not he done 
indeed by king or people, much less by 
the representatives of the latter. It 
belongs only to the spiritual authority 
to employ the sums devoted to these 
purposes, and if we attack the church 
it is impossible we can be saved. I 
‘say, urged the impetuous Speaker, 
that if we do these things, we are 
liable to excommunication. I say 
this, and it is so in the books and in 
the gospels. The visible head of the 
church only can proceed in these 
matters, and let it be understood, that 
in all times, they who have laid violent 
hands on the church have suffered for 
it. In spite of the angry priest the 
measure was enteftained, and the holy 
property will be applied to useful 
purposes. Another measure bas been 
carried which is of great importance, 
itis theannihilation of the feudal rights, 
of the chace, of mills,of various services. 
These rights have [peer declined 
in this country, and been brought to 
the easiest termination, that of a com- 
mutation in money. By the decree 
of the Cortez many individuals will 
suffer in their property withodt any 
compensation, and this seems to be 
the necessary consequence in all coun- 
tries, which suffer abuses or ancient 
customs to be destroyed by a revo- 
lution, instead of applying salutary 
measures, when every thing may be 
conducted with prudence and justice. 
On theirforeign possessions the Cortez 
talk as if they had means to enforce 
their authority, and what is strange, 
are still willing to keep them under 
the chains of ancient servitude, and 
exclusion from all Europeaw ports 
but their own. England is invited to 
mediate between, and to enforce this 
principle of exclusion, and absolute 
dependence on the Cortez, which will 
permit the Americans to send deputies 
to it, and to make representations of 
their supposed grievances. However, 
a very different scene is prepared. 
The Spanish colony of Buenos 
Ayres is preparing to make a great 
figure in the western world. Their 
authority is acknowledged over the 
whole of the great plain, which dis- 
-tinguish the Plata, and extends to the 
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Brazils on the east, and the borders of 
Peru on the west. Monte Video 
not surrendered, ‘but there seemed 
little probability of its bolding out, 
and the governor, by his injudicious 
couduct, has diminished the influence 
which the mother country might by 
better management have poaitbly Te. 
tained for some time longer. In this 
situation of affairs, a commander of a 
British ship of war had a difficult part 
to act, he could not enter into the 
question at issue between the con- 
tending parties, nor assist either ina 
civil war. The captain of the man 
of war, stationed in the river La 
Plata, shewed that he understood his 
duty, and expressed himself with the 
honest openness that is characteristic 
of his profession. In declaring that 
he should not side, nor had sided with 
any party, he stated that this was in 
conformity to his orders, and any act 
in any manner opposite to them did 
not agree with the nature of a cap- 
tain’s duty, which was more open, ac- 
tive, and decided, than those of a 
crooked policy and diplomatic in- 
trigue, to which his character was ab- 
horrent. Our ambassador at the Bra- 
zils had been applied to, and he wished 
both parties to accede to the media- 
tion of this country: but this. we con- 
ceive to be an impracticable project. 
Our plan must evidently be to unite 
the whole force of the Spanish empire 
against France, and to bring, there- 
fore, the colonists under the manage- 
ment of the mother country. They 
are not likely to submit to the evident 
weakness that prevails at Cadiz, and 
will establish a government of their 
own, professing indeed allegiance to 
Ferdinand, but shewing it only in the 
manner they please. ey conceive 
that their Junta has as great a right to 
conduct the affairs of South America, 
as that of Cadiz those of Spain: and, 
in fact, every thing is in their favour, 
for establishing a form of government. 
suitable to their own interests. Monte 
Video is capable of holding out. for 
some time, from the command it bas 
of the sea, Buenos Ayres not having 
vessels to attack it: and precy. the 
army on the land side is not well pro- 
vided bey the ammunition and guns 
necessary, for a siege. ’ 
This dispute between the Viceroy 
of Buenos Ayres gives us an opper- 
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ity of forming some judgment of 
a i ihabitants ef South merica. 
Not only England, by its ambassador 
at the Brazils, but the Portuguese go- 
yérument also have offered their me- 
dition. This has led to a corres- 
pondence, and the state papers of the 
Junta at Buenos Ayres are written 
with great spirit and firmness, not in 
the least inferior, but rather we might 
say, superior to any productions of the 
same kind, from the pens of diplo- 
matic men in Europe. They state 
the question simply and plainly be- 
tween themselves, the mother coun- 
try, and the Viceroy. They claim an 
equal right, with the Junta at Cadiz, 
to manage their own affairs, at the 
same time professing to unite their 
efforts, when their independence is 
acknowledged, to those of the mother 
country. against France. But the 
chief point to be observed is, that all 
negociation with Spain is delayed, till 
the congress has been assembled, 
which, according to the wish of the 
people, has been convoked to discuss 
those difficult questions, which have 
been-excited by passing occurrences, 
and for securing the interests of the 
nation, An assembly of the delegates 
of the people of South America will 
never consent to return to those chains 
with which they have been kept so 
long shackled by the mother country. 
They are to meet in November, and 
their meeting will form a grand era 
in the history of the world. We ex- 
pect from them a very different figure 
from that which has been exhibited 
by the Cortez at Cadiz. The de- 
crepitude of old age will be contrasted 
with the rising vigour of youth. 

We are thus likely to be embarrassed 
withour Spanish allies, and difficulties 
have occurred in another quartér. 
Sicily is subsidised and defended by 
our troops. The government of that 
country bas for many years partaken 
of the defects of the late Neapolitan, 
and the arrival of the court at Pa- 
lermo does not seem to have produced 
any melioration in its affairs. Arrests 
of principal men have taken place, 
and the sgueamishness entertained on 
the non-jnterference of our officers in 
the internal affairs of government, 
eave the country in a very disagree- 
able situation. ‘It should seem, that 
a allies and protectors, we might take 
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steps to secure the country from ap- 
proaching invasion, ard also place it 
in such a situation as to be capable of 
self defence. This cannot be done 
without a weight in their counsels, 
which the English do not seem to 
possess; and the accounts state them 
as treated in such a manner as must 
be galling to the military of our coun- 
try. The Sicilians would probably be 
better pleased, if the whole manage- 
ment of the island was in their par- 
liament and a British sovereign; and 
if means could be found to give an 
ample compensation to the Sicilian 
king, it would be a desirable event, 
and, prevent the island from falling 
into.the hands of the French. 

Rumours prevail on tlhe dissentions 
between Russia and France, and the 
opposition made by Prussia to the 
demands of the latter. Still they are 
but rumours, and we cannot think 
that Prussia will venture another con- 
flict. The Turks have had prodigious 
success, driving the Russians entirely 
to the right side of the Danube, and 
they seem to have acquired an energy 
which was little to be expected, and 
many give the war a very different 
turn. Whether Russia is weakened 
by its French war, or its monarch is 
tired of the Turkish business, there 
seems to be a remissness in their ca- 
binet, which if continued will put off 
the taking of Constantinople to a 
distant period. Servia is again trem- 
bling for its independence. Austria 
is fully engaged in the sale of its 
ecclesiastical property, by which it is 
restoring order to its deranged fi- 
nancese 

Among the singular events that 
time has produced, we must not forget 
the splendid coronation of the black 
Emperor of Hayti. The sable sove- 
reign, who moved once in a much 
humbler sphere than Bonaparte, per- 
sonated sovereignty just as well as if 
he had been brought up to it from his 
infancy, and all his nobles moving in 
fine dresses and jewels, and crnaments 
displayed as much grandeur, as is 
seen in a European court of the same 
magnitude. In due time we may ex- 
pect a. sable ambassador to our court, 
and the powers of the mind will be 
seen, after some time, not to be con- 
fined to colour. The papers of the 
United States teem with abuse of 
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each other, and the balance vibrates 
between peace and war. Very little 
will bring on the latter, and it is cur- 
rently reported that we have taken an 
American frigate. Thealleged cause 
is the demand of an American, sup- 
posed to be on board our ship, which 
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could not be surrendered by the cap- 
tain without an order from his ad. 
miral. It is hoped, however, that the 
intelligence is not true: and indeed 
what could give greater pleasure ‘to 
Bonaparte than to see the English and 
Americans at loggerheads? 
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Hon. Sir W. Scott, Chancellor of the 
Diocese, in the Cause of Dalrymple 
the Wife, against Dalrymple the Hus- 
band; with an Appendix. By J.Dod- 
son, LL.D. 8vo. Qs. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

A Practical Treatise on theVarieties 
of Pulmonary Consumption and of 
Asthma, illustrated by Cases. By R. 
Reece, M.D. 8vo. 5s. 

MILITARY. 

Observations of a Veteran, on the 
Principles of War, Military Economy, 
&c. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Life and Adventures of Paul 
Plaintive, compiled from original 
Documents. 2 vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

New Canterbury Tales, or Glories 

of the Garrison. By O. Outline. 
12mo. 5s. 
‘The Alien, or an Answer to Mr. 
Greville’s Statement with respect to 
Mr. Naldi'’s Action for Arrears. By 
G. Naldi. 3s. 
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A Letter upon the mischievous In- 
fuence of the Spanish Inquisition, 
as it actually exists inthe Provinces 
under the Spanish Government.— 
1s. 6d. 

The Cowslip, or more Cautionary 
Stories. 1s. 

The West Indians defended against 
the Accusations of their Calumniators, 
or Facts versus Prejudices. 2s. 6d. 

A serious Investigation of the Na- 
ture and Effects of Parochial Assess- 
ments being charged on Places of Re- 
ligious Worship. By R. Hill, M.A. 
1s. 6d. 

An Essay towards attaining a true 
Idea of the Character and Reign of 
King Charles the First, and the Causes 
of, the Civil War. By M. Towgood. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A few Reflections on passing Events. 
1s. 6d. 

Sketches, civil and military, of the 
Island of Java and its intermediate 
Dependencies, including particular 
and interesting Details of Batavia. 
Taken from Voyages between 1768 
and 1810. By a Dutch Admiral and 
French General. 8vo. 

A Letter to Dr. Gregory of Edin- 
burgh. By A. Duncan, sen. M.D. &c. 
8vo. 5s. 

The East-India Register and Di- 
rectory, corrected to the 27th August, 
1811. By J. Mathison, and A. W. 
Mason. 12mo. 8s. 


NOVELS. 

St. Otsberg, or the Carmelite Monk, 
aRomance. 4 vols. 2is. 

Ora and Juliet, or Influence of first 
Principles. “4 vol. 20s. 

Eugenie et Mathilde, ou Memoirs 
de Ja Famille du Comte de Revel. 
$ vol. 12mo. 15s. 


POETRY. 

Translations from ancient Irish 
Manuscripts, and other Poems. By 
J. Martin. 8vo. 7s. 

Original Poetry, consisting of Fu- 
gitive Pieces, by a Lady lately de- 
ceased, and Miscellaneous Poems, by 
several Authors. 12mo. 5s. 

Poems on Subjects connected with 
Scripture. By S. Newman. vo. 
$s. 6d. 

The Rhapsody, or a Wreath for the 
Brow of Buonajarte. 4to. 5s. 

The Ghosts of Nelson, Pitt, and 
Moore. ° 1s. 6d. 


The Battles of the Danube and Bar- 
rosa, two Poems in commemoration 
of the noble efforts of the House of 
Austria to repel the daring and mer- 
cenary innovations of Buonaparte,éc. 
Dedicated to John Wilson Croker, 
Esq. M.P. Secretary to the Admiralty, 
&c. &c. 5s. 


POLITICAL. 

A Letter to H. Brougham, M.P. on 
the Subject of Reform in the Repre- 
sentation of the People in Parliament. 
By W. Roscoe, Esq. 1s. 

The Speech of Mr. Johnstone on 
the Third Reading of Lord Stanhope’s 
Bill, July 19,1811. 4s. 

The Substance of a Speech deliver- 
ed by Lord Visc. Castlereagh, July 
15, 1811, on the Second Reading of 
Earl Stanhope’s Bill.. 9s, 


RELIGION. 

Scriptural Christianity tecom- 
mended: a Sermon, preached at the 
new Chapel, Broad-street, Lytin, 
May 19. ByT. Finch. 2s. 

A Word of Exhortation and Encou- 
ragement; being a’farewel Sermon, 
preached at Boston, July 4, 1811. By 
J. Stevens. ; 

A Sermon, preached in St. Andrew's 
Church, Dublin, April 21, 1811. By 
the Rev. R. Graves, D.D. 

A Sermon, delivered at Hoxton 
Chapel, August 15, 1811, on occasion 
of the much-lamented Death of the 
Rev. T. Spencer, of Liverpool. By 
H. F. Burder, M.A. Qs. 

A Sermon, preached at the Union- 
street Meeting-House, Brighton, Aug. 
5, on the Death of the Rev.T. Spencer, 
By J. Styles. 1s. 6d. 

Christ the Author of eternal Sal- 
vation to all that obey him: A Ser- 
mon, preached at Grantham, August 
18, 1811. By the Rev. W. Butcher, 
M.A. 1s. 

A Sermon, preached July 19, 1811, 
at George's Meeting House, Exeter. 
By J. Kentish. 1s. 

A Discourse, delivered at Ports- 
mouth, June 26, 1811, before a Socie- 
ty of Unitarian Christians. By T. 
Rees. Is. 

The Ophion, or the Theology of 
the Serpent and the Variety of God. 
By J. Bellamy. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached at the Parish 
Charch of St. Andrew and St. Anne, 
Blackfriars, June 4, 1811, before the 
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Society for Missions to Africa and the 
East. By the Rev. M. Horne. 2s, 


TRADE AND COMMERCE, 

The Oriental Exposition; present- 
ing to the United Kingdom an Open 
Trade to India and China, By S. F. 
Waddington, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Journal of a Tour in Iceland in the 
Summer of 1809. By W. J. Hooker, 
F.L.S. 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORICAL 
GAZETTE INTELLIGENCE. 


ApmirRaLty Orrice, Sepé. 10, 1811. 
Copy of a letter from Captain Ferris, of 
his Majesty’s ship Diana, transmitted 
by Admiral Sir Charles Cotton. 
IR,—I have the honour to inform 
you, that while standing towards 
the Cordovan Light-house, in com- 
pany with his Majesty's ship Semira- 
mis, in the afternoon of the 24th of 
August, I discerned four sail inside of 
the shoals at the mouth of the river 
Gironde, under escort of a national 
brig of war. I meditated either their 
capture or destruction, which could 
only be accomplished by artifice and 
promptitude, without the sacrifice of 
many lives. Stratagem was used,which 
had the desired effect, as they sent a 
vessel with pilots to our assistance, 
and I anchored after dark the two ships 
midway between the Cordovan and 
Royan, under whose guns the brig had 
taken refuge, and close to the brig 
stationed for the protection of the 
several convoys passing either way. 
I dispatched three boats under the 
orders of Lieut. Sparrow (second), 
Lieut. Roper (third), and Mr. Holmes, 
master’s mate, from this ship,seconded 
by four boats under the orders of Lieu- 
tenants Gardner, Grace, & Nicholson, 
and Mr. Reneau, master’s mate, from 
the Semiramis, to capture or destroy 
the convoy then anchored up the river, 
about four miles distant, but the tide 
prevented their accomplishing it un- 
til late in the night, and at day-light, 
finding the captured vessels with the 
boats far up the river, beyond the two 
brigs, I determined to attack them 
with the ship, but not without using 
the same artifice as the preceding 
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(Serrnign 
Dr. Gregory, of the Royal Milj 

Academy, will publish pr few an 
in 2 neat volumes, royal duodeci 

** Letters to a Friend, on the Byi. 
dences, Doctrines, and Duties of the 
Christian Religion; inywhich he ha 


endeavoured to expose the folly and 
absurdity of Deism, as well as to shew 
that the mysteries and distinguishing 
doctrines of Christianity are in no re. 
spect. repugnant to the genuine phi- 
losophy of the present times, 
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night to prevent suspicion; and 9 
convinced were they of our being 
friends, that the Captain of the Port, 
and commanding the inshore brig, 
came on board. to offer his services, 
and was not undeceived until he had 
ascended the quarter-deck. The Diana 
laid the outer brig on board, and Lieut. 
Parsons, Lieut. Madden, First of the 
Royal Marines, and Mr. Noble, boat- 
swain, headed about thirty seamen and 
marines, and succeeded in gaining 
a of his Majesty's late gun. 
rig Teazer, mounting twelve 1§- 
pound carronades, and two long 18- 
pounder guns, commanded by Mons, 
Alex. Papineu, Lieut. @e Vaisseau, 
with a complement of 85 men, and 
without loss on either side. It adds to 
the lustre these officers and men 
achieved,the humanity they displayed 
to the overpowered captives, in put- 
ting them dijon without the force of 
arms, and an unnecessary effusion of 
blood. It was at this time that alarm 
was given, and the batteries opened 
their fire upon the ships, when Capt. 
Richardson in the Semiramis, ina 
manner which characterises the offi- 
cers and men, pursued, drove on shore, 
and burnt, under the guns of the bat- 
teries, the French national brig Le 
Pluvier, mounting 16 guns and 130 
men, whose captain, I have before 
spoken, was decoyed on board. 
Having obtained to the utmost the 
object in view, I anchored in the 
Gironde, out of gun-shot,to repair the 
damages sustained by the different 
vessels, when I was rejoined by the 
hoats and the captured convoy: The 
services I received from Capt. Rich- 
ardson, the officers, and ship's com- 
pany of the Semiramis, ‘merit my 
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warmest acknowledgments; and I 
should be committing a great injustice 
tothe officers and ship's company I 
command, were I not to speak in terms 
of the highest admiration for their 
steadiness and zeal throughout the 
whole affair. I inclose a letter I re- 
ceived from Captain Richardson, nar- 
rating his attack upon the brig. 


[have the honour to be, &c. 
W. Ferris. 


Semiramis, Royan Roads, 
August 25, 1811. 

Sir,—I have the honour to report 
to you, that as soon as the Diana ran 
on board the enemy's outside brig, 
her consort, at anchor in-shore of her, 
immediately cut her cable and made 
sail for the beach near the battery of 
Rayan, where she grounded. I fol- 
jowed in to five fathoms, anchoring 
with a spring: the broadside was 
brought to bear on the enemy's brig, 
and bow guns on the battery, within 
grape shot of both. 

After engaging some time, I found 
the guns of the enemy’s vessel almost 
silenced, and perceived the boats haul 
up to quit her. At this time, the 
barge, pinnace, and cutter rejoined 
me: { ordered Lieut. Gardner with 
these boats immediately to board the 
enemy, which was gallantly eflected 
after receiving his broadside. She 
proved to be the French national brig 
Pluvier, of 16 guns and 130 men, 
commanded by Lieut. Paget de St. 
Waast. 

The prize being fast on shore, the 
ebb-tide running most rapidly, and 
my own ship in only twenty feet water, 
1 found it necessary to take the re- 
mainder of her people out and burn 
her; which, when completely effected, 
I made all sail to join you. I have 
but to add in this little affair, my 
officers and ship's company behaved 
entirely to my satisfaction. 


1 have the honour to be, &c. 
C. RIicHARDSON. 


(In this gallant exploit six of the 
enemy's vessels were taken, and one 


destroyed. ] 





Apmiratty-Orricr, Sept. 24, 1811. 


Copy of two letters from Capt. Carteret, 
of his Majesty’s ship Naiad, transmitted 
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by Rear-Admiral Foley, commander in 
chief of his Majesty’s ships and vessels 
in the Downs. 
Naiad, off Boulogne, 7 A.M. 
‘Sept. 21, 1811. 

Sir,— Yesterday morning, while 
this ship was lying at an anchor 
off this place, much bustle was ob- 
served among the enemy's Hotilla, 
moored along shore close under the 
batteries of their Bay, which appeared 
to indicate that some affair of unusual 
moment was in agitation At about 
noon, Bonaparte, in a barge, accom- 
panied by several other officers, was 
distinctly seen to proceed along their 
line to the centre ship, which imme- 
diately hoisted the imperial standard 
at the main, and lowered it at his de- 
parture, substituting for it a rear- 
admiral’s flag; he afterwards visited 
others, and then continued im his boat 
for the rest of the evening. Since it 
is so much within the well-known cus- 
tom of that personage to adopt mear 
sures that confer supposed eclat on his 
presence, I concluded that something 
of that kind was about to take place. 
Accordingly, seven praams, each hay- 
ing twelve 24-pounders, long guns, 
with 120 men, and commanded by 
Rear-Admiral Baste, weighed and 
stood towards this ship, being express- 
ly ordered by the French Ruler, as I 
have since learned, to attack us. As 
the wind was S.W. with a very strong 
flood-tide setting to the N.E. while 
the enemy bore nearly South from us, 
it was clear that by weighing we could 
only increase our distance from him ; 
so that our only chance of closing 
with him at all was by remaining at 
an anchor. ‘The Naiad, therefore, 
quietly awaited his attack in that po- 
sition, with springs on her cable. 

It was exclusively in the enemy's 
own power to choose the distance: 
each ship of his squadron stood within 
gun-shot, gave us successively her 
broadsides, tacked from us, and in 
that mode continuously repeated the 
attack. After this had so continued 
for three quarters of an hour, ten brigs 
(said to have four long 24-pounders) 
and one sloop (said to have two such 
guns) also weighed, and joined the 
ships in occasionally cannonading us, 
which was thus kept up for upwards 
of two hours without intermission, and 
returned, I humbly hope, with sut- 
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ficient effect by this ship. At slack 
water the Naiad weighed her anchor 
and stood off, partly to repair some 
trivial damages, but chiefly, by get- 
ting to windward, to be betier enabled 
to close with the enemy, and get 
within shore of some, at least, of his 
flotilla. After standing off a short 
time, the Naiad tacked and made all 
sail towards them: but at about sun- 
set it became calm, when the enemy 
took up his anchorage under the bat- 
teries eastward of Boulogne, while the 
Naiad resumed her's in her former po- 
sition. 

In this affair not a British subject 
was hurt, and the damages sustained 
by this-ship are too trifling for me to 
mention or report. I have indecd to 
apologize for dweiling so long on this 
affair, but my motive is the manner 
in which I understand it has been 
magnified by the enemy, and the ex- 
traordinary commendations which 
have been lavished on the Frenchmen 
engaged in it by their Ruler.—It is 
fitting, therefore, that his Majesty's 
government should know the real state 
of the case, and the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty may rest as- 
sured, that every officer and man on 
board the Naiad did zealously and 
steadily fulfil his duty. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 
Puitip CARTERET, Capt. 


His Majesty’s ship Naiad, off 
Boulogne, Sept. 21, 1811. 


Sir,——This morning, at ‘seven 
o'clock, that part of the enemy's flo- 
tilla which was anchored to the east- 
ward of Boulogne, consisting of seven 
praams and fifteen smaller vessels, 
ciefly brigs, weighed and stood out on 
the larboard tack, the wind being 
S. W. apparently to renew the same 
kind of distant cannonade which took 
place yesterday. Ditierent, however, 
from yesterday, there was now a wea- 
ther tide. The Naiad, therefore, 
weighed, and getting well to wind- 
ward, joined his Majesty's brigs Ri- 
naldo, Redpole, and Castilian, with 
the Viper cutter, who had all zea- 
Jously turned to windward in the 
course of the night, to support the 
Naiad in the expected confiict. We 
all lay to on the larboard tack, gra- 
duatly drawing off shore, in the hope 
ef imperceptibly inducing the enemy 
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also to withdraw farther from the 
tection of his formidable batteries, ’ 

To make known the senior officer; 
intentions, no other signals weredeem- 
ed necessary, but “ to prepare to at. 
tack the enemy's van,” then standing 
out, led by rear-admiral Baste, and 
** not:to fire until quite close to the 
enémy.” Accordingly, the moment 
the French admiral tacked in shore, 
having reached his utmost distance, 
and was giving us his broadsides, the 
king's small squadron bore up toge- 
ther with the utmost rapidity, and 
stood towards the enemy under all the 
sail each could conveniently carry, 
receiving ashower of shot and shells 
from the flotilla and batteries, with 
out returning any, until within pistol 
shot, when the firing on both sides 
his Majesty's cruisers threw the éne- 
my into inextricable confusion. The 
French admiral’s praam was the prin- 
cipal object of attack by this ship; 
but as that officer in leading had of 
course tacked first, and thereby ac- 
quired fresh way, and was now under 
much sail, pushing with great cele- 
rity for the batteries, it became im- 
possible to reach him without too 
greatly hazarding his Majesty’s ship. 
Having, however, succeeded in sepa- 
rating a praam from him, which had 
handsomely attempted to succour his 
chief, and which I had intended to 
consign to the particular care of Cap- 
tains Anderson and M‘Donald, of the 
Rinaldo and Redpole, while the Cas- 
tilian attacked others, it now appear- 
ed best preferably to employ this ship 
in effectually securing her. 

The Naiad accordingly ran her on 
board; Mr. Grant, the master, lashed 
her alongside; the smal! arms men soon 
cleared her decks, and the boarders, 
sword in hand, completed her subju- 
gation. Nevertheless, in justice to 
our brave encimy, it.must be obsery- 
ed, that his resistance was most ob- 
stinate and gallant, nor did it cease 
until fairly overpowered by the over- 
whelming force we so promptly ap- 
plied. She is named La Ville de 
Lyons, was commanded by a Mons. 
Barbaud, who was severely wounded, 
and has on board a Mons. La Coupe, 
who, as commodore of a division, 
was entitled to a broad pendant. Like 
the other praams, she has twelve long 
guns, 24-pounders (French), but she 
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had only 112 men, 60 of whoin were 
gldiers of the 72d regiment of the 
line. Between 30 and. 40 have been 
killed and,wounded. 

Meanwhile the three brigs complet- 
ed the defeat of the enemy’s flotilla, 
but 1 lament to say that the immediate 
proximity of the formidable batteries 
whereunto we had now so nearly ap- 
proached, prevented the capture or de- 
sruction of more of their ships or ves- 
sels, Butno blame canattach to any one 
on this account; for all the command- 
es, oficers, and crews, did bravely 
and skilfully perform their duty.— 
[Here follows a commendation on the 
officers and men engaged in this ser- 
vice. } 

[have the honour herewith to en- 
close reports of our loss, which I re- 
joice to find so comparatively trivial, 
and that Lieut. Charles Cobb, of the 
Castilian, is the only officer who has 
fallen. 

| have the honour to be, &c. 
P. Carteret, Captain. 


Extract of a Letter from Rear-Admiral 
Boyles, transmitted by Vice-Admiral 
Sir Edward Pellew, Bart. Commander- 
in-Chief of His Majesty’s Ships and 
Vessels in the Mediterranean, 

Canopus, Palermo Bay, 

July 28, 1811. 
Sir,—I have the honour to acquaint 
you of the arrival here this day of his 

Majesty's ship Thames and Cephalus 

sloop, bringing with them eleven of 

the enemy's gun-boats, an armed fe- 
lucca, and fifteen merchant vessels, 
captured by them on the 21st inst. in 
the Porto del Infreschi , also 36 spars, 
intended for the use of the enemy’s 
line of battle ship and frigate fitting at 

Naples; the particulars of which en- 

terprize are contained in Captain Na- 

piers letter to me of the same date, 
which I have the honour herewith to 
enclose. 


His Majesty's ship Thames, off 
Porto Del Infreschi, July 
21, 1811. 


Sir,—Capt. Clifford, of the Ce- 
phalus, having the look-out off Pale- 
Hiuro, on the 20th inst. informed me 
by a Sicilian privateer, of a convoy of 
26 sail attempting to gain. that port, 
which he, with his usual activity, 


prevented them from doing, and com- 
pelled them to take shelter in Porto 
del Infreschi, off which place we ar- 
rived at five this evening. I imme- 
diately desired Gapt. Clifford to lead 
in and anchor, which service he per- 
formed in a most handsome style, and 
was closely followed by this ship, who 
soon silenced eleven gun-boats, and an 
armed felucca, carrying six eighteen- 
pounders, two twelve-pounder carro- 
nades, three brass and two iron six- 
pounders, and 280 men, moored across 
for the protection of fifteen merchant 
vessels, and 36 spars for the line of 
battle ship and frigate at Naples, and 
under cover of a round tower, and the 
adjacent hills lined with musqueteers 
from the merchantmen and peasantry. 
The marines were then landed under 
their lieutenant, M‘Adam, and got 
possession of the tower, performing the 
light infantry maneuvres in a very 
pretty style, taking an officer and 80 
prisoners, and driving the rest before 
them; the boats, at the same time, 
under Capt. Clifford, took possession 
of the convoy, together with all the 
spars, except two, which could not be 
got off; all of which were along side, 
and the ships under weigh, in less 
than two hours, without the loss of one 
man, and only the boatswain and 
another man badly, and three of the 
brig’s men slightly, wounded: on en- 
tering the bay her sails and rigging 
were a good deal cut up. The whole 
of the officers and ship's company be- 
haved in the most steady manner; 
which ever reflects the greatest credit 
on my predecessor, Capt. Waldegrave, 
for the excellent discipline on board, 
Capt. Clifford likewise speaks in the 
highest terms of his lirst-Lieutenant, 
Richardson, officers, and crew. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) Cuas. Napier. 


Extract of a Letter from Captain Cham- 
berlayne, of his Majesiy’s Ship the 
Unité, addressed to Sir Charles Cotton, 
and transmitted by Vice-Admiral Sir 
Edward Pellew. 

His Majesty’s Ship Unité, off the 

Tiber, 4th July, 1811. 
S1e,—I am to acquaint you, that in 
complying with your orders delivered 
to me by Capt. Otway, of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Ajax, on the 2d instant, 
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was led near the Roman coast, off Port 
Hercole, where a brig being discovered 
at anchor, at day-light this morning a 
part of the boats of this ship, under 
the command of Lieut. Crabb, accom- 
anied by second Lieut. Victor, of the 
oyal Marines, were sent to bring her 
out. Onapproaching the coast, they 
were vigorously attacked by the brig, 
carrying four six- pounders, four three- 
pounders, and a number of small 
arms, protected by a battery of two 
nine-pounders on the beach. Very 
light and variable winds preventing 
the ships closing, the launch was de- 
tached, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant M‘Dougal, to support the other 
boats; but ere she could reach them, 
the crew had been beaten out of the 
brig, her guns dismounted, and the 
boats were bringing her out in a very 
handsome mannef, under showers of 
grape from the battery; at seven she 
joined us, and I had the satisfaction 
to find, that although the vessel was 
materially damaged in her hull, masts, 
and rigging, no man was hurt. She 
proves to be the French brig Saint 
Francois de Paule, partly laden with 
ship timber, of the largest dimensions. 
During this affair a sloop of war was 
observed to leeward, and at nine | was 
joined by his Majesty's brig Cephalus. 
On proceeding along the coast, at five 
p.m. several vessels were discovered 
at anchor, between Civita Vecchia, 
and the mouth of the Tiber. Captain 
Clifford, in a most handsome wanner, 
instantly offered to lead into the an- 
chorage, and to head the boats in per- 
forming any service which might ap- 
pear to me practicable; 1 therefore 
directed him to anchor the Cephalus 
as near the battery and vessels as pos- 
sible, and to point out the soundings 
by a signal, a service he performed in 
a very tmasterly style, bringing his 
sloop up within the range of grape, 
under a fire from four nine and six- 
pounders. ‘The Unité being anchored 
shortly after in four fathoms water, 
the enemy were quickly driven from 
their guns, and the boats sent to Cap- 
tain Clifford, under those cfhicers who 
had distinguished themselves in the 
morning, and three vessels (the others 
proving fishing-boats) were brought 
out under a smart fire of musketry 
from their crews, and the soldiers col- 
lected on a height above them, with 
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the same great good fortune which 
had attended our previous enterprise; 
the only person hurt in either ship 
being Mr.Simon, master 6f the Ce. 
phalus, who was slightly wothded jn 
the face by a grape-stiot while bring- 
ing the sloop toan anchor. To Capt. 
Clifford I feel much indebted for his 
gallantry and able assistance. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Pellew 
has also transmitted a letter from the 
Hon. Capt. Waldegrave, late com- 
manding his Majesty's ship the Thames 
(now in the Volontaire), giving an 
account of the destruction, on the 
16th of June last, in the Gulf of Po- 
licastro, of teu large armed feluccas, 
on their way from Pizzo to Naples, 
They had been hauled up on the 
beach, under Cetraro, where they 
were taken possession of, under a 
heavy fire of musketry, by a detach- 
ment landed from the Thames and 
Cephalus, under the direction of 
Lieutenant W hiteway, of the former, 
and set fire to and burnt, being found 
too large and heavily laden to allow 
of their being launched and brought 
away. In the performance of this ser- 
vice one midshipman (Mr. Cornwall) 
and two men only were wounded. 





AEROSTATION. 
Mr. Sadler's Second Aerial Voyage 
from Hackney. 

On Thursday, Aug. 29th, Mr. Sad- 
ler, accompanied by Mr. Beaufoy, 
ascended in his balloon from the Mer- 
maid at Hackney. A repetition of the 
same scene, as occurred on the last 
ascent (Aug. 12), presented itself on 
all the roads leading to that spot from 
the metropolis: the only difference 
was, that thousands were increased to 
tens of thousands, and the pressure of 
carriages and pedestrians was in ten- 
fold proportion to what it was on that 
occasion. The gardens of the Mer- 
maid were also crowded with rank, 
beauty, and fashion, anxious to be- 
come spectators of the mineteenth 
ascent of the venerable aeronaut. 
The balloon was fiiled in the same 
spot as on the former occasion, and 
displayed a repetition of the same 
magnificent spectacle. ‘The ground 
was kept by a detachment of the Tower 
Hamlets Militia, and a great number 
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ef constables. Two military bands, 
ason the occasion of his last ascent, 
had been procured to play a number 
of the most favourite military airs for 
theamusement of the company pro- 
menading the green, and nothing 
which could add to the accommoda- 
tion of his friends. had been omitted 
by Mr. Sadler. The filling of the 
balloon commenced about ten o'clock, 
and was completed at half-past two, 
when an apparatus of a superior de- 
scription, a number of pigeons, and 
other things, together with a sufficient 
quantity of ballast, baving been placed 
in the car, Mr. Sadler, followed by 
Mr. Beaufoy, jun. (son of Colonel 
Beaufoy), proceeded across the green, 
amidst the shouts of the spectators. 
—The car having been properly ar- 
ranged, the travellers took their seats, 
dnd at2! minutes before three o'clock, 
the cords were let go, and the ma- 
chine, with the adventurous travellers, 
mounted in a perpendicular manner, 
till it attained a height above the 
trees, when it took a direction north 
by east, rising very gradually, and the 
aeronauts continuing to wave their 
flags and salute their friends whom 
they had left behind them, who, in 
return, greeted them with loud accla- 
mation. They had not proceeded 
far before one of the flags was drop- 
ped, and was picked up at a short dis- 
tance from whence the balloon start- 
ed—From the cloudy state of the at- 
mosphere, the voyagers did not con- 
tinue so long in sight as when Mr. 
Sadler last ascended from this spot. 
After haying remained in view about 
six minutes, the balloon entered a 
cloud, through which it appeared as 
if encompassed in a mist, and so con- 
tinued for about ten minutes, at the 
end of which time it totally disap- 
peared. The spectators continued to 
express the satisfaction they felt, by 
loud shouts of applause, to the great 
gratification of the aeronaut’s family, 
who were on the spot. The voyage 
terminated at ten minutes past four, 
when the voyageurs landed at a little 
village called East Thorp, within a 
few miles of Colchester. It was some 
time before they could find a chaise, 
but one was at last procured from 
Kelvedon, aud the aeronauts, after 
taking necessary refreshment, set off 
on their returt to Hackney. They 
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arrived at the Mermaid about ten 
minutes before eleven, where they 
were received with every demonstra- 
tion of satisfaction and joy. 


er 
HorriBiLeE SUFFERING. 


An Artilleryman, who deserted frem 
the garrison at St. Helena, and is now 
a Marine on board the 'Foudroyant, 
delivered the following extraordinary 
Narrative to a Gentleman lately ar- 
rived from the Brazils:— 

“In the month of June, 1810, 4 
was a private in the first com o 
Artillery, in the garrison of St.Helena, 
and on the 10th of that month, about 
half an hour before parade time, 
M‘Kinnon, a gunner in the seco 
company, asked me if I was willing to 
desert, and go with him on board an 
American ship called the Columbia, 
Capt. Henry Lelar, which was the 
only ship at that time in the roads. 
After some conversation on the sub- 
ject, I unfortunately agreed to meet 
him about seven o'clock at the play- 
house, where, at that time, I found 
him, accompanied by 2 pee of 
Mgj. Serle’s company, called M‘Quin,; 
another man called Brighouse,another 
called Parr, and another called Con- 
way. Parr was a good seaman, and 
said he would take us in a boat to the 
Island of Ascension, or that he could 
lie off the harbour until the Columbia 
could weigh anchor and come out, 
We went about eight o'clock to the 
West Rock, where we found the boat 
of the Columbia with three sailors 
waiting for us. They took us on board 
their vessel, where Parr went into the 
cabin, and we changed our clothes, 
After we had been on board about 
half an hour, Brighouse and Conway 
proposed to cut a whale boat out of 
the harbour, and to stand out to sea 
in order to secure ourselves, as we sus- 
pected the Columbia would be search- 
ed for us. This was concluded on, 
and we accordingly boarded the whale 
boat, which we found moored by a 
large stone; she had on board five 
oars and a coil of rope. Having taken 
the large stone on board, we brought 
thé boat alongside the American, it 
being now eleven o'clock at night. 

** Shortly after we observed several 
lanterns passing along the line towards 
the sea gate, and hearing a great noise, 
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we supposed we were missed and 
sought for. M‘Quin, Parr, Brighouse, 
Conway, M‘Kinuon, and myself, got 
on board the whale boat, taking with 
us 25 pounds of bread, a keg contain- 
ing about 13 gallons of water, a com- 
pass, and a quadrant, with some charts, 
all of which were given us by the 
Captain of the Columbia. In our 
hurry, I suppose, the quadrant fell 
overboard, as we could not find it 
afterwards. We then left the ship, 
poling a-head, but the boat was at this 
ime half full of water, and we had 
neglected to take any thing to bale 
her. “In this situation we rowed out 
to sea, and lay a considerable distance 
off the island, expecting theAmerican 
t6 pick us up, which the Captain had 
proinised to do in a few hours. 

*©We continued in this ‘situation 
until twelve o'clock the second day 
after leaving the island; but no ship 
appearing, Parr advised that we should 
bear away for the Island of Ascension, 
steering N. by W. and then N.N. W. 
using an oar for a mast, and our hand- 

erchiefs fied at the corners for a sail. 
he wind blew a gale for two days, 
but the weather then became very 


fine. “M‘Kinnon kept a reckoning, 
having had pen, ink, and paper from 


the Columbia. We continued our 
course until the morning of the 18th, 
when we saw a number of birds, but 
no land appeared. Parr said, he was 
sure we must have missed ‘the Island 
of Ascension. Finding our substitute 
for a sail answer but badly, we took 
off our shirts, and contrived to make 
a small sprit-sail of them. We then 
altered our course to W. by N. hoping 
to make Rio de Janeiro on the coast 
of Brazil. During this time we suf- 
fered severely from want of shelter, 
and from the water in the boat, which 
we could not keep her clear of with 
our hats. We were also in great dis- 
tress fer provisions, and were obliged 
to stint ourselves to about an ounce of 
bread and two spoonfuls of water in 
24 hours, 

** We were now very much exhaust- 
ed by hunger and fatigue; and, by 
the 28th of June, when all-our bread 
was expended, we had no other pro- 
spect but that of a miserable death. 
M‘Quin took a piece of a bamboo 
which lay in the boat, and putting it 
in his mouth, chewed it, upon which 
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we al! followed his example. Having 
remembered to have read of persons 
in our unhappy situation eating their 
shoes, I cut a piece off one of mine, 
but it was so soaked in salt water, that 
I was unable to swallow it. 1 then tried 
the inner sole, and eat part of it, but 
found no benefit from it. In this 
miserable and exhausted state, wishing 
for death to end our miseries, we 
continued until the first of July, 
when Parr caught a dolphin with 
a gaff, which had been left in the 
boat, We got the fish into the boat 
with difficulty, and having thanked 
God for his goodness to us, we cut u 

the fish, and having drank the blood, 
and eat part of the flesh, we hung up 
the remainder to dry. On this we 
subsisted until the 4th, when, finding 


that the whole was consumed} Parr, 


Brighouse, Conway, and myself, pro- 
posed to scuttle the boat, and put an 
end to our miseries, but M‘Kinnon 
and M‘Quin would not consent to the 
proposal; the former proposed that we 
should put it to the lot which of us 
should be put to death, to feed the 
others. To this we agreed, and, as 
Parr had been ill for some days of a 
spotted fever, we agreed to leave him 
out. The numbers being written and 
put into a hat, which was held, by 
Parr, we took one each, and, having 
agreed that five should be the fatal 
number, it was found to be M‘Kin- 
non’s, who immediately cut himself in 
three places on his foot and his arm; 
he commended his soul to the Al- 
mighty, and soon bled to death. As 
soon as he was dead, Brighouse cut a 
piece off the thigh, of which we all 
ate. We washed the body frequently 
in the sea, to preserve it, and conti- 
nued to feed upon’ it until the 8th, 
when it being my turn to look out, 
about day-break [ observed that the 
colour of the water appeared to change. 
As soon as it became clear light, we 
saw land right a-head, on which we 
steered towards it, and about eight 
o'clock in the morning we were close 
to the shore. Finding a very heavy 
surf, we ‘endeavoured to keep the 
boat's head towards if} but being very 
weak, wé were unable to accomplish 
our purpose, and soon after the boat 
upset. After much exertion, Parr, 
Conway, and myself got to land, or, 
rather, we were cast on sbore; but 
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r M‘Quin and Brighouse were 
drowned.—We now found ourselves 
on the coast of Brazil, at no great dis- 
tance from Rio de Janeiro; and, being 


treated with attention and byumanity, 
we recovered, when I entered into the 
Marines, and was sent on board this 
ship.” 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

HE late stoppage of the Ely bank 

occurring on a Monday morn- 
ing, occasioned great consternation in 
that town and neighbourhood. The 
scenes of distress witnessed at Ety in 
consequence of this event, can scarce- 
ly be conceived. The circulation of 
the bank was principally: in small 
notes, nearly all of which are in the 
hands of little tradesmen, and of the 
labouring class of people, the latter 
having just received their harvest 
wages in these notes, among whom are 
many Irish, who work in the fens at 
this season. The higher order of 
tradesmen aad farmers seemed to have 
anticipated the failure, for few of 
them held notes to a large amount; 
but the distress of the other classes 
beggars all description, as many poor 
families are destitute of the means of 
purchasing the necessaries of life, 
much less of paying their rents or 
tradesmen’s bills. 


ESSEX. 

The Rev. John Fenshaw, of Dagen- 
ham, in this county, having filed a 
special information against Walter 

ebster, a salesman of hay, straw, 
&c. belonging to Smithfield market, 
charging him with an offence under 
the act of Parliament, in accounting 
to him fora smaller sum, as the pro- 
ceeds of a load of straw, than the same 
was actually sold for by the salesman, 
the information came on to he heard 
before the sitting magistrate, Mr. Al- 
derman Atkins, at Guildhall. This 
was one out of a considerable nymber 
of charges of a similar nature, which 
the’ informant had to bring forward 
against the same defendant. It ap- 
peared in evidence that the informant 
had been in the habit of sending his 
hay and straw to Smithfield market, 
there to be sold by the defendant, a 
salesman in that market, for the best 
price which the articles would bring. 
On the 7th of March last, the inform- 
ant’s bailiff delivered to his carter, 


named Jackson, a load of straw which 
he was to carry to market, and tovde- 
liver to the defendant to be sold in the 
usual manner... This-load.of straw the 
defendant sold to) Mr. Brovghton, of 
the Swan Inb, Holborn-bridze, for. 8& 
but the sum for which he accounted 
to Jackson, and which Jackson>again 
paid over to the bailiff of the inform. 
ant, amounted only to 2/. 14s. with a 
farther deduction of 3s. for commis- 
sion. This appeared from the. testi- 
mony of the informant's carter and 
bailiff, and also from the production 
of the ticket. The evidence being 
gone through, the prosecutor inti- 
mated a desire, in. consequence of the 
contrition expressed by the defendant, 
and in consideration of his (the pro- 
secutor’s) having already procured 
one conviction against him, not at 
present to prosecute the present charge 
farther, but the magistrate would not 
suffer any such compromise, and fined 
the defendant in the full penalty of 
10/. and costs. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

The intended junction of the Arun 
and the Wey, will, if carried into exe- 
cution, effectuate that which has fre- 
quently been thought of, by a far 
more circuitous route, and by a ten- 
fold more expensive undertaking.— 
This junction will open a certain and 
safe water conveyance for merchandise 
from London to the sea at Little- 
hampton, and from thence to Ports- 
mouth, from whence it is distant only 
about ten miles; and thus avoid the 
very mischievous delays of months 
continuance, so often occasioned by 
adverse winds, to the transport of 
arms, naval stores, the most valuable 
parts of the cargoes of Indiamen, &c. 
&c. in going up the Channel to the 
Downs. It will also open a very use- 
ful conveyance for merchandise, from 
London to the vicinity of Horsham 
and other country towns, and_ of 
chalk, lime, atid other manures from 
the sea coast, to some of the lands 
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which stand in the greatest need of 
such assistance in the cotinties of Sur- 
rey and Sussex; and we are truly 
happy to hear that no difficulty is 
likely to attend the execution of the 
plan. Two noblemen have subscribed 
more than half the money judged ne- 
cessary for completing the underta- 
king. 
KENT. 

Bowghion Blean Hills.—At a late 
mreting of the trustees of the Harble- 
duwn turnpike road, held in Canter- 
bury, to whom it had been referred td 
consider of the best niode of improv- 
ing the road over the said hill, it was 
determined to adopt Mr. Dudley's 
plan of lowering the hills in preference 
to that of making a new road round 
the foot of the hills, through the valley 
by the fish- ponds, and that an applica- 
tion should be made to Parliament for 
an Act to authorise’a toll for the pur- 
pose of defraying the expenses; in 
which Acct it is also in contemplation 
to include that part of the road, which 
being in the Ville of Dunkirk, is now 
— out of the county stock; the 
tolls collected on the road being con- 
sidered fully adequate to meet every 
charge for its future repair. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Elizabeth James, of Peterborough, 
lately poisoned herself, and her body 
was buried in the road leading to 
Spalding. The relations of the un- 
fortunate girl have recently placed a 
stone near where her remains are in- 
terred, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion :—*‘ Near this spot were deposit- 
ed, on the 24th of May, 1811, the sad 
remains of Elizabeth James; an awful 
memento against the horrid crime of 
suicide.—Passenger! take warning: 
you see here a fatal instance of human 
weakness, and the dreadful conse- 
quence of misplaced affection."—This 
is probably the first instance of a pub- 
lic menument being erected over a 
suicide. The example, however, is 
laudable, and may tend to counteract 
the effects of that monkish severity, 
which frequently excluded some of 
the most virtuous characters trom 
Christian burial. 

SUFFOLK. 

The Suffolk Humane Society, at 
their anniversary, presented their 
medal to John Fowler, of Certon, to 
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(Serréhpe, 


Mr. Charles Barrett, of Lowestoft, and 
to Mr, Thompson Swan, pilot, of 
Lowestoft, for their meritorious ¢dp. 
duct in various instances, in pre. 
serving the lives of shipwrecked mg. 
riners, especially during a very severe 
storm last winter, when, by the aid of 
Captain Manby's plan, they were jp. 
strumental in saving six men and two 
hoys from impending death. _ In pre. 
senting the medals, a very appropriate 
address was delivered by the Rey, J, 
G.Spurgeon. The reply of Mr. Joba 
Fowler was peculiarly interesting, and 
the feelings of all present were gra. 
tified by the assurances of Mr. Barrett 
and Mr. T. Swan, that subsequent ac. 
tions should prove their zeal to deserve 
the honour they were then receiving, 
On the same occasion the medal was 
ordered to be transmitted to Mr, F, 
Wheatley of Mundsley, whose services 
to the suffering sailors are well known 
in that district. 

Lately the children of the endowed 
charity-school at Horringer’ were 
plentifully regaled with a dinner of 
roast beef, mutton, and plum-pud- 
dings, with a sufficient quantity of 

ood beer, at the new school-house 
just completed by the Earl of Bristol 
in that parish, in commemoration of 
the first stone thereof being laid on the 
same day last year by Lady Augusta 
Hervey, on the: anniversary of her 
birth. The children had previously 
attended [ckworth church in themor- 
ing, from whence they were followed 
to the school by the Earl and Countess 
of Bristol, Ladies Augusta and Louisa 
Hervey, &c. who personally witnessed 
the hospitable distribution of their 
bounty. After dinner the children all 
proceeded to Horringer church, A 
pees portion of the female children 

elonging to the above school are 
neatly clothed by their noble, pa 
troness, the Countess of Bristol. 
SUSSEX. 

At the late assizes, at Lewes, a cause 
of considerable importance to persons 
interested in the payment of tithes, 
and which excited great interest in 
the country, came on to be heard be- 
fore the Lord Chief Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer. _It was.an action 
brought by a farmer against the im- 
propriator, for not pa away his 
tithes when set out; and the principal 
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question was—Whether the parson 
gay bound to take the tithe lamb, 
ghen it was fit to live without the 
dam, whether the farmer. weaned his 
ewan lambs or not? In this case the 
farier did not wean his own lambs; 
but after setting out the parson’s 
tithe, returned the ninth part to the 
ewes to fatten for sale. The cause 
being called on, and the plaintiff's 
counsel having stated his case, the 
judge recommended a reference, which 
was acceded to by all parties; his 
lordship first declaring the law of the 
case, namely—That the lambs are 
weinable when they can thrive on the 
same food that the dam subsists on, 
afd when the farmer weans his own 
lambs, and not before; and that the 
farmer is bound to treat the parson’s 
lambs in the same manuer that he 
treats his own. This doctrine gives 
the parson the right to the tenth fatted 
Bah, and establishes a criterion upon 
the subject of tithe lambs, which can 
never be productive of litigation; in- 
asmuch, as the time of tithing is ren- 
dered certain, and the farmer has his 
option to wean his lambs or fot. 


Bankruptcies. 
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YORKSHIRE. 

A few weeks since, during the 
night, a number of foxes, that have of 
late much infested that neighbour- 
hood, took upwards of thirty head of 
poultry from Longwood House, near 
Huddersfield; aud these depredations 
had become so frequent and insuffer- 
able, that it was found necessary to 
shoot the offenders. Braithwaite, the 
gamekeeper of John Armitagé, Esq. 
of Raistrick, undertook to dispateh 
them by the following simple strata- 
Fem :—Having observed their traces, 
ne placed himself in a tree in Bradley- 
wood, on a Moon-light night, at a 
convenient distance, and the moment 
they appeared he stopped them in 
their course by a rustling iu the 
branches; as rogues generally are 
timid, they stopt, pricked up their 
ears, and endeavoured to discover 
from whence the sound proceeded; 
this moment of hesitation he took ad- 
vantage of, and in two nights brought 
five of them to bag. These trophies 
he carried to the gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, who had suffered by 
the plunderers. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 


AvGusT 25, to SEP. 


24, 1811, inclusive. 


[Extracted from the London Gazette.}—Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses. 
qces. T. Eastbourne, Sussex, mer- mond buildings). Del Campo M. Token- 


chant, (Ellis, Hatton-garden). As- 
pinall A. Birmingham, merchant, (Eger- 
ton, Gray’s-I[nn-square). 

Bownas J. Liverpool, merchant, (Wil- 
liamson, Liverpool). Brightly W. Wide- 
gate-street, printer, (Parnell & Co. Spital- 
fields). Ball W. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
vinther, (Constable; Symond’s-Inn, Chan- 
cery-lane). Bate W. Bilstone, Stafford- 
shire, brick-maker, (Kinderley and Co. 
Gray’s-Inn). Beaurain J. T. Shadwell, 
apothecary, (Stratton & Co. Shoreditch). 
Bunn N. Wickham Market, Suffolk, mil- 
ler, (James, Bucklersbury). BeaurainW. 
Union-street, money-scrivener, (Flash- 
man, Ely-place), Brickwood L. Saint 
Andrew Undershaft, London, dealer, 
(Dawes, Angel-court). Bennett J. Man- 
chester, cotton-spinner, (Longdill & Co. 
Gray’s-Inn). Brett T. and Stoever J. 
Puddle Dock, sugar-refiners, (Clutton, 
St. Thomas’s-street). 


Cooke B. Manchester, merchant, (Long-/ 


dill & Co. Gray’s-Inn). Cooper H. and 
R. 8. Mouut-street, Hanover-squ. coach- 
makers, (Dawson & Co. Savile-place). 


Cox G, Wood-street, factor, (Wood, Rich- 


house-yard, merchant, (Tilson & Co. 
Chatham-place), Chandler D. Stowup- 
land, Suffolk, corn and coal-merchant, 
(Lyon, Gray’s-Inn-square). _ Chamber- 
lain J. Painswick, clothier, (Vizard and 
Co. Lincoln’s-Inn). Cresswell G. and R. 
Barnes, Worcester, carriers, (Price & Co. 
Lincoln-Inn)s 

Drew J. and M‘Naught R. Manchester, 
eotton-spinners, (Ellis, Chancery-lane’. 
Downie J. Limehouse, merchani, (Robin- 
son & Co. Great Coram-street). 

Earnsby D. Daventry, milliner, (Welch, 
Nicholas-lane). Evert J. T. Denzell-str. 
jeweller, (Howell, Bartlett’s-buildings). 
Ellis A. Lower East Smithfield, slopseller 
(Isaacs, Bury-street). 

FosterR. Carnaby-street, cheesemonger, 
(Vincent, Bedford-street). Foster If. aud 
Sharp W.G, Basinghall-street, warchouse- 
men, (Payne & Co. Aldermanbury), Furs- 
man 8. Plymouth, baker, (Collett & Co. 
Chancery-lane). 

Guillaume T. jun. Southampton, ship- 
builder, (Nichols, Southampton), God- 
win E. sen. Portsmouth, butcher, (San- 





262 Price of Canal, Dock, 
dys & Co. Crane-court). Gritton J. T. 
Boston, Lincolnshire, wine-merchant, 
(Rosser & Son, Bartlett’s-builds.). Gra- 
ham W. Liverpool, liquor-merchant, 
(Freckleton, Basnett-street).. Gudgin G. 
Clipstone-street, straw-hat-manufacturer, 
(Parton, Walbrook). 

Hodge P. Barnstaple, builder, (Brem- 
ridge, Barnstaple). Hughes H. Manches- 
ter, cotton-spinner, (Hughes, Christ 
Church-passage). Higgins J. Norih 
Bradley, Wilts, victualler, (Davies, Loth- 
bury). Hamilton J. Broxd-street, mer- 
chant, (Wilde & Co. Castle-street). 

Kearsley R. Liverpool, butcher, (Shep- 
herd & Co, London). Keely J. Notting- 
ham, dyer, (Bleasdale & Co. New-Inn). 
Kinchin R. Elvetham, common-carrier, 
(Dyne, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields). 

Learmouth A, sen. and Learmouth, J. 
jun. Parliament-street, merchants, (Mills 
and Co. Parliament-strect). Lewis P. 
Birmingham, merchant, (Egerton, Gray's 
Tun-square). Lees J. Manchester, cot- 
ton-spinner, (Hurd, Temple). Lowe W. 
Macclesfield, druggist, (Lowles & Co. St. 
Mildred’s-court). 

Martin S. jun. and Martin, W. Lough- 
borough, grocers, (Bleasdale & Co. New- 
Inn). May W. sen. Deptford, and May 
W- jun. Greenwich, timber-merchants, 
(Pearson, Elm-court). Van Millengen J. 
Sion-square, jeweller, (Bennett, New 
Inn-buildings}. Master G. Speenham 
Land, near Newbury, Berks, malster, 
(Bennett, New-Inn-buildings). 

Naylor J. Aberford, Yorkshire, flax- 
spinner, (Barber, Gray’s-Inn). Ngwman 
W. Bocking, Essex, silk-throwster, (Fiske, 
New-Inn). Nobles B. Scaldend, Bedford- 
fordshire, tailor, (Jopson, Castle-street). 

Ogden J. sen. Pendleton, Lancashire, 
bleacher, (Ellis, Chancery-lane). 

Pennell W. jun. Queenhithe, merchant, 
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(Alliston, Freeman’s-court). Piper J, 
Baldwin’s-gardens,common-brewer, (Jud, 
son and Co. Staple-Inn). Priestley»¢, 
and G. Leeds, .merchants, (Lake, Dow. 
gate-hill). PryseJ. Dorset-streetcarver, 
(Popkin, Dean-st). PostlesJ. Mane 
builder, (Willis & Co. Warnford-court)y 

Rowland: W. Steyning, fell 
(Atkinson & Co. Chancery-lane), 

W. Cardiff, Glamongan, cabinet maker, 
(James, Gray’s-Inn-square). 

Scott J. W. Grantham, banker, (Tay- 
lor, Southampton-buildings). Smith J, 
Mauchester, cotton-manufacturer, (Ellis, 
Chancery-lane). Stocken O, F. Watham 
Green, Fulham, brewery-agent, (Lamb, 
Swithin’s-lane). Sheeres M. Bo 
market, horse-dealer, (Noy & Co, 
cing-lane). Skurray J. G. Swithin’s-lane, 
merchant, (Farlie, New-square). Spros- 
ton I. Tewkesbury, draper, (Whi 
& Co. Serjeant’s-Inn). Smith W. Alfre- 
ton, mercer, (Osborne, Burton). 

Thomas D. Newport, shopkeeper, 
(Bleasdale & Co. New-Inn). Tiley J. 
Tetbury, victualler, (Tarrant & Co. Chan- 
cery-lane). Taylor J. Withington, cot- 
ton-spinner, (Ellis, Chancery-lane). Tay- 
lor T. jun. Lincolnshire, horse-dealer, 
(Spencer, Lamb’s Conduit-street). 

Webb C. Howard-street, wine and 
beer merchant, (Hillyard & Co. Copthall- 
court). Williams R. Oxford-street, china 
and glass man, (Nelson, Palsgrave-place). 
Wilson J. E. Hounsditch, hardwareman, 
(Tucker, Bartlett’s-buildings). Wensley 
J. Worcester, grocer, (Meredith & Go, 
Lincoln’s-Inn). Wardle W. Liverpool, 
cotton-merchant, (Milne & Co. Teimple). 
Wilson T. Liverpool, and Green T. Bur- 
slem, manufacturers of earthenware, (Ber- 
ridge, Hatton-garden). Ward C. and 
Brown J. Bolton-le-Moors, hay-mer- 
chants, (Blackstock, Paper-buildings). 





PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


CANALS. 
Croydon, 20/. per share. 
Ellesmere, 73/. ditto. 
Grand Junction, 2001. ditto. 
Grand Surrey, 98/. ditto 
Huddersfield, 26/. ditto 
Kennet and Avon, 311. ditto 
Leeds and Liverpool, 1962. ditto 
Leicestershire & NorthamptonshireUnion, 

$41. ditto 

Monmouth, 120/. ditto 
Rochdale, 52/. ditto 
“Wilts and Berks, 25/. ditto 


Sept. 21, 1811. 


DOCKS. 
East India, 1257. per cent. 
London, 119/. per cent. 
West-India, 154/. per cent. 
Commercial Road, 127/. ditto 
WATER-WORKS. 

East London, 110d. per share 
South London, 160/. per share 
West Middlesex, 95/. ditto 

INSURANCE-OFFICES. 
Albion, 537. per share 
Globe, 1152. ditto 
Imperial, 84/. ditto 


L. Wotrs and Co. Canal, Dock, § Stock Brokers. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


E wheat harvest is now generally got in, the quality very superior on the stronger 
soils; some, however, have suffered by mildew. Beans have turned out better 
than veas. Oats also have proved a very abundant-crop, not equalled in the remem- 
prance of the oldest agriculturists. Potatoes are clearing off to the greatest advan- 
. The fallowed lands have recovered their appearance in consequence of the late 
fineweather. The growth of turnips, particularly the early Swedes, have fallen short, 
inconsequence of the late uncommonly warm weather. The late want of feed has 
ht numbers of heasts to market. Fruit, almost of every kind, is in profusion. 

Hay is decreasing through the large second crop. 


Prices of meat at Smithfield market:—Beef, 4s. 8d. to 6s. @d.; mutton, 5s. Od. te 
6s, 04.; veal, 5s. Od. to 6s. 8d.; pork, 6s. Od. to 7s, Od. 


Middlesex, Sept. 25. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


BytheWinchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140]bs. 
‘Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Sept. 14, 1811. 































































































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. © 

Wheat} Rye |Barley| Oats | Wheat| Rye |Barley) Oats 
as. dps. &i es. di ¢.. @ s. dis. djs. dis. d, 
Middsx. 110 2} 40 10] 42 Oj} 30 10}|Essex ........|105 4) 49 0} 42 6/32 10 
Surrey |110 8] 47 -8) 48 0] 34 Qi Kent ........ 102 9 37 0127 6 
Hertford) 97 9) 52 3) 41 O} 26 41)Sussex........ 105 8 32 06 
Bedford | 92 11} 48 | 36 6) 28 61) Suffolk .| 96 11}, 43 1) 37 828 & 
Hantin. | 98 0 34 6] 24 O}|Cambridge....} 98 6 130 0|23 2 
Northa.} 96 10} 53 O| 40 9} 24 Oj} Norfolk ......} 90 9] 37 2) 37 8/24 7 
Rutland; 97 0 38 6 | Lincoln ......| 87 3) 46 0} 33 2121 10 
Leicest. | 86 | 47 1).36 8) 27° 7} York ........) 84 8/51 4) 39 2125 7 
Notting.|} 92 2) 44 6] 39 O| 27 8) Durham......| 90 16 29 3 
Derby | 87 2 38 0] 28 O}]Northumberlan.| 81 11} 52 #| 34 826 6 
Stafford | 90 4 44 2) 30 WiCumberland ..| 80 6) 45 2] 37 10/32 1 
Salop {| 96 7| 58 10 35 7]|Westmorland..| 91 8] 46 ©) 36 9/32 0 
Herefor.} 94 4) 51 2] 50 9} 32 O}Lancaster ....| 87 6 31 8 
Wor’st. 1103 1] 49 9) 36 11}|Chester ...... 85 7 44 2131 10 
Warwic.}105 Ji ——_——j 52 7| 34 Qi Flint ........] 90 4|/—— —/ 53 10} —— 
Wilts 108 4 45 8] 31 2rDenbigh......| 94 7 48 0334 4 
Berks 1115 7152 O| 42 2/31 6 Anglesea wewece 35 #0124 O 
Oxford |108 9 43 1] 29 3)|Carnarvon ....| 84 4 42 Aj25 4 
Bucks {107 8|———}| 38 0| 29 O})Merioneth ....| 89 10]——}/ 50 6132 Oo 
Brecon | 95 5|———|_ 50-8] 27° «Qj Cardigan......] 90 0 21 0 
Montgo.| 87 2 34 1}}Pembroke ....| 77 O0|———| 47 7/18 0 
Radnor.| 91 9}———-| 38 | 31 2:Carmarthen ..| 97 6 48 FI21 4 
Glamorgan ....}107  ¢}-—-———-| 48 (26 8 
city L Gloucester ....}103 3}-—--——!| 47 7/33 5 
Somerset ...... 1I9 I|l———| 42 c123 O 
Average of England and Wales. \|Monmouth,...j100 2 —_— 

Wheat 96s. 11d.; Rye 47s. 9d.; Barley}] Devon ........ ltl 4— | @ KK 
42s.2d.; Oats 28s. 10d.; Beans}|Cornwall...... 97 4|——!| 46 €128 5 
47s. 0d.; Pease 52s. 0d.; Oatmeal}| Dorset........j11L 5 45 $|32 6 
46s. 8d. j]Hants ........|106 6| 42 | 38 1¢}30 2 























BILL of MORTALITY, from AUGUST 28, to SEPT. 17, 1811. 


CHRISTENED. BURIED. 2and 5- 84]60 and 70 64 
Males 585 t19g | Males 4242 go; 5 and 10 - 28170 and 80 - 40 
Females 613 198 Females 411§ ~~ - 10 and 20 + 19}.80 and 90-16 





20 and 30 - 551/90 andlgo- 4 
30 and 40 - 81 

Peck Loaf, 5s. 2d, 5s. 4d. 5s. 6d. 40 and 50'- 81 

Salt, 208. per bushel, 44d. per Ib. 50 and 60 - &64 


Whereof have died under two years old 337 





Between 
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